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ABSTRACT 

This document describes the need for the 
implementation of the concept of accountability, reviews the 
literature on accountability, and outlines a plan for establishing 
accountability in the public schools of North Carolina. According to 
the report, the North Carolina program emphasizes accountability for 
accreditation and uses an accountability approach to make both state 
and regional accreditation a meaningful accomplishment. The report 
outlines the North Carolina plan for accountability, describes 
implementation of the accountability model, and details steps to be 
taken toward accountability by both school systems and the State 
agency. Appendixes contain reviews of literature on accountability. 
(JF) 
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RATIONALE AND GUIDELINES 



Introduction 

"Accountability In education Is, among other things, an attempt to 

build responsibility into the system so that it cannot be avoided." 

---Leon Lesslnger 

It was Inevitable that educators would have to move to such a policy 
In response to the increasingly frustrating problems In education and In 
response to the public's demands for Improvement. The content of this policy 
of responsibility through accountability and the means for Its Implementation 
are not so obvious, however. The purpose of this document Is to describe the 
need for the Implementation of the concept of accountability, review the 
literature In this area, and outline the plan for establishing accountability 
In the public schools of North Carolina. 

The Need for Accountability 

The largest portion of state and local expenditures -- that allocated 
to education -- has grown from $6.5 billion In 1947 to approximately $68 
billion In 1969. This Is more than a 1,000 percent Increase In expenditures 
for education in a time when the Gross National Product went from $234.3 billion 
to $931.4 billion, an Increase of 400 percent. In terms of resources allocated, 
the American school system Is the most expensive In the world. Despite this 
enormous expenditure, an estimated 15,000,000 students In the United States 
remain functionally Illiterate; there Is a 70 percent dropout rate in poverty- 
stricken urban areas; and one-third of all high school graduates taking the 
fifth-grade-level Armed Forces Qualifying Examination fall to pass it. 

Thus, It Is hardly surprising that a Gallup Poll In the fall of 1970 
Indicated that 80 percent of the population wants some form of accountability 
for the 20 cents of every tax dollar now being spent on education. A similar 



poll In 1971 Indicated that the public, In overwhelming numbers, desires 
some proof that their schools are good. This Intensified Interest Is evident 
among many divergent groups and Individuals •— scholars, politicians, business- 
men, local and state school officials, federal agencies, labor organizations, 
parents, and the ordinary tax payers who, more than ever, want to know If their 
dollars are being spent wisely. The persistent and common question among all 
these Individuals and groups Is this: "How can we be assured that our Input 
of resources Is efficiently used to Induce worthwhile learning In our students?" 



Reasons for Intensified Interest In Accountability 

The call for accountability has evolved for the following reasons, among 

others, and Is now being heard In loud and Increasingly persistent tones: 

. The accelerating costs of education, demanding a significant proportion 
of local and state tax revenues, have caused legislators and citizens to 
become more and more concerned about the benefits resulting from these 
expenditures. This concern for cost-effectiveness, this pressure for 
economy and efficiency, this business of relating dollar Input to learning 
output, hc.s permeated all aspects of society and gives promise of forming 
the basis for widespread Improvements In many segments of our culture. 

. Ineffective evaluation of educational projects funded by the Federal 
Government, as well as Inconclusive evidence that large federal funds 
are making any significant difference In the quality of education, have 
encouraged enthusiasm for accountability at the national level. Simul- 
taneous awareness of economy and productivity has become the unifying 
slogan among leaders In the national scene. 

. Though school critics at times have been contradictory, unrealistic, and 
unfair, the schools themselves, with Increasing honesty, have realized 
and admitted their vulnerability, their failure to achieve objectives, 
and their desire to find better ways of guaranteeing education for al 1 
students. 

. Complaints, more often from the Inner city areas and from disadvantaged 
groups elsewhere, have focused attention on the school's current 
Inability to educate students effectively. Activists among minority 
groups have helped to Intensify the widespread Interest In accountability. 



. The rising educational level of our population Is reflected In a growing 
concern among many citizens for educational programs that measure up to 
the needs and demands of modern youth. This pressure for Improved educa- 
tional programs, generally regarded as a healthy manifestation of genuine 
concern, Is now a common characteristic among citizens throughout the 
nation. 

. The growing Insistence among students that educational programs should 
be more relevant to personal needs has also contributed to the widespread 
interest In accountability. 

. The nationwide demana for public participation In decision-making 
processes In all areas, including education, Is based to a degree on a 
widespread dissatisfaction with leadership. Moreover, a growing desire 
to Influence decision-making processes Is part of the recent emphasis 
throughout society on participatory democracy. As a result, Increasing 
numbers are asking perceptive questions about education and Insisting on 
helping to find the answers. 



Definitions of Accountability 

Since the term "accountability," especially for educators, has come to 

have specific Implications that do not appear In the dictionaries, It Is 

Important to review several definitions: 

"...Accountability Is a procedure whereby resources and efforts are 
related to results In ways that are useful for policy-making, resource 
allocation, or compensation." — Myron Lleberman 

"Accountability Is, In essence, a statment of policy. It states that 
educators will accept responsibility for their performance - or lack of 
It. It Implies that there Is a contract between school personnel and 
the public and that contract Involves more than showing up for work on 
time." — Nolan Estes and Donal R. Waldrlp 

"Accountability Is the product of a process." At Its most basic 
level, "...It means that an agent, public or private, entering Into 
a contractual agreement to perform a service will be held answerable 
for performing according to agreed-upon terms, within an established time 
period, and with a stipulated use of resources and performance standards. 
This definition of accountability requires that the parties to the 
contract keep clear and complete records and that this Information be 
available for outside review. It also suggests penalties and rewards; 
accountability wlchout redress or Incentive Is mere rhetoric." 

--Leon Lessinger 

"Accountability Is not performance contracting. Accountability is not 
program budgeting (P.P.B.S.), Accountability Is not cost effectiveness. 

It Is not testing nor Is It merltpay for teachers, or a means of relieving 
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teachers of their jobs. Accountability Is the guarantee that all students 
without respect to race, Income, or social class will acquire the minimum 
school skills necessary to take full advantage of the choices that accrue 
upon successful completion of public schooling." -—John W. Porter 

"Accountability means to me a continuous willingness to evaluate education, 
to explain and Interpret the results with all candor, to divulge the 
results to the publics or constituencies that need to know them, and to 
be personally and organizationally responsible for the weaknesses as well 
as the strengths revealed. ...what it means is that school boards and 
local and state educators will face the responsibility of taking the 
public into full partnership -- explaining the problems and limitations 
of testing and other means of evaluating education, welcoming assistance, 
and sharing the re.uitlng Information (after having done everything possible 
to assure that It will be properly Interpreted and used)." — Ewald B. Nyqulst 

Examination of these definitions reveals a number of components to accounta- 
bility which are incorporated In North Carolina's specific model of accountability 
for accreditation. Each definition suggests directly or Implies that accountability 
involves: 1) processes of planning for educational outcomes and 2) processes 

for assessing educational outcomes. 



The State's Responsibility for Accountability 

Though responsibilities for accountability, of necessity, must be 
widely dispersed, State education agencies, more and more, are being held 
accountable for accomplishing *hose objectives voluntarily agreed upon as 
well as those mandated by legislation. Through SEA leadership, It is antic- 
ipated that the State model of accountability for accreditation will be useful 
in promoting accountability at the local as well as the State level. 

Acceptance of this responsibility at the State level will likely impose 
upon the SEA specific tasks, including such ones as these: modifying budget 
processes used by local school systems, goal -setting processes, performance 
measures, and Information system. 
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Accountability and Change 



Serious Implementation of the accountability concept, In and of Itself, 
suggests willingness to make desirable change. All steps In an accountability 
cycle, from the cooperative determination of objectives to the recycling of 
objectives, suggest that the overall goal of accountability Is des.rable 
change. 

It follows, then, that cooperative and constant accountability might be 
equated vlth creative and continuing change — change which clearly reflects 
the who and what of responsibility at all levels of the educational ladder. 
Accountability as a new and viable management process, has as Its compelling 
purpobethe continuing Improvement of all aspects of education. 

Guidelines for Developing a Model for Accountability 

To be viable at the state level and at the local level, any plan or 
model of accountability must be understood and appreciated in terms of Its 
need, Its purposes, and Its possibilities. Significant guidelines Include 
the following: 

. Appropriate relationships between the SEA and LEA's should be cooperatively 
determined and responsibilities of each should be clearly specified In 
the plan or model . 

. Throughout an accountability model emphasis should be placed on the 
concept that educational output, at all times, must be related to all 
types of process and resource Input. 

. The model should make clear that valid accountability demands information 
from many sources, and that this Information should be as objective as 
possible. 

. The model should Insist on the necessity for accountability's being a 
continuing process. 

. The model should emphasize the fact that accountability, to be effective, 
must have the commitment of the SEA, the State Board of Education, local 
boards of education, local school personnel, Including students, and laymen. 
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. Since accountability is such an integral part of the total educational 
, program, educators themselves should have a major, though not an exclusive 

> role, in formulating accountability programs. It is particularly important 

that teachers be given partial control in setting standards for which they 

' will be responsible. 

. Additional consideration should be given to parent responsibility. (The 
1971 Gallup Poll indicated that 54 percent of the adults interviewed 
said that poor work in school was chiefly the result of parent jpathy, 
ignorance, and the like.) 

. Accountability must be perceived as relating to the total educational 
program, including such components as planning, evaluation, accreditation, 
programming, budgeting, and credentialing. 

► 

. Information related to accountability must be clearly and accurately 
, presented to the public. 
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A PROGRAM OF ACCOUNTABILITY FOR THE ACCREDITATION OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN NORTH CAROLINA 



Proposals for maklna school systems accountable vary from moderate 
reform to revolution. The followlna model, deslaned as North Carolina's 
Initial approach to statewide accountability, emphasizes primarily "account- 
ability for accreditation." Thouah a comprehensive Dlan for accountability 
might Include a number of factors, North Carolina's nlan, In essence, focuses 
attention on accountability as a viable approach to maklnq state and realonal 
accreditation a genuinely meaningful accomplishment. As a matter of fact, 
every effort will be made to coordinate accreditation efforts In order that 
state and regional accreditation will be based on the awareness and accomplish- 
ment of similar objectives. 



Policy Guidelines for an Accountability Model for Accreditation 

. The State Education Agency Is responsible for contlnulna leadership 
In emphasizing the undeniable Importance of accountability as a 
basic component In the plannlng-management-accountablllty syndrome. 

. As school systems move toward Improved educational proarams through 
emphasis on planning and manaaement, Intensified attention must be 
given to accountability as that process which Indicates to what 
degree and how well school systems are accompl Ishlno objectives which 
have been agreed upon. 

. As skills In planning and manaaement are developed for Improvlna 

school systems, particular emphasis should also be placed on developlna 
specific skills In the process of accountability as an Intearal Inare- 
dlent in the total effort to achieve educational objectives. 

. Since accountability Is the responsibility of many Individuals and 
groups, clarification of who Is responsible for what Is mandatory. 
Implementation of the concept, "management by objectives ," definitely 
suggests that managers themselves are also accountable for what 
happens In the schools. 

. The SEA, likewise, must accept Its responsibility for effective 
programs of accountability and will be judaed In terms of statewide 
Improvement among students as well as Improvement In learning oppor- 
tunities and In the learning environment. 
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. Though professional educators are ultimately responsible for the 
success o f a program of accountability, early Involvement of non- 
educators In planning programs of accountability Is essential for 
continuing public support. 



. Implementation of an accountability proaram Dresuonoses the coooer- 
atlve development of specific objectives, Interpreted In terms of 
performance criteria. In order that objectives may be effectively 
evaluated. 

. Performance standards for students In a particular school system 
must be developed In relationship to the measured potential of 
students. In some Instances, statewide assessment data and other 
types of Information may be utilized. 

. Local administrative units will voluntarily participate In proarams 
of accountability for accreditation, after the State plan for 
accountability has been approved by the Executive Committee of 
the State Agency, refined through pilot programs, and approved by 
the State Superintendent. 

. Local plans for accreditation throuah proarams of accountability 
should be conceived In terms of local school systems, not Indivi- 
dual schools, and should Incorporate the minimum standards suagested 
In the State plan. 

. In addition to this type of flexibility, local school systems will 
be encouraged to be as creative and Imaginative as possible In 
determining the degree to which they have achieved accountability 
In all areas, especially those peculiar to a particular school 
system. Accreditation through accountability need not limit 
creative approaches to objective and subjective appraisals of the 
total educational program. 

. Local school systems will be accredited and, In some Instances, 
as Legislative action permits, receive other rewards on the basis 
of whether stated objectives In the plan for accountability have 
been achieved. 

Accountability Objective for North Carolina 

By July 1, 1975, a model for the State accountability orogram will be 
developed and field tested. 
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Strategies for Meeting Objective 



. By March 1, 1972, a team of State Education Agency Personnel will be 
assigned the responsibility for developing an accountability model. 

. By June 1, 1972, a review of literature on accountability and the 
first draft for the accountability model will be completed. (This 
will be presented at the Interstate Project meeting in Miami on 
May 22-23) 

. By September 1, 1972, an advisory committee composed of students, 
parents, legislators, lay public, and educators will be selected to 
advise the team of workers assigned to develop the accountability 
model . 

. By December 1, 1972, the accountability team will have received input 
from the advisory group. Interstate Project Personnel, Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges, four local experimental programs 
in accountability presently in operation, local school unit personnel, 
and State agency personnel. 

. By June 1, 1973, Division of Planning personnel will have conducted 
workshops with 60 LEA’s for the purpose of improving plannina and 
management capabilities. At this time, the importance of accounta- 
bility, its proposed relationship to accreditation in North Carolina, 
and the SEA's Drogress in developing a model will be presented and 
discussed. 

. By July 1, 1973, an accountability plan ready for field testing in 
local school districts will be approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion end the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

. By August 1, 1973, criteria for acceptability of LEA accountability 
plans will be developed and approved by the State Superintendent. 

. By August 1, 1973, three selected LEA's will begin to develop plans 
for field testing the State Accountability model. 

. By December 1, 1973, each of the three LEA's will have submitted an 
initial accountability plan. 

. By May 1 , 1974, the accountability plan of each ■*f the three LEA's 
will receive final approval. 

. By July 1 » 1974, implementation of each of the approved plans will 
have begun. 

. By June 30, 1975, field testing of the State accountability model 
will have been completed by each of the three LEA's. 
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Orqanizinq for Planning 

The local school board, with the assistance of the school superintendent 
and his professional staff, along with representative citizens and students, 
will be responsible for developing a comprehensive accountability plan for 
their school system. Specific responsibilities for various individuals and 
groups are indicated below: 

The local school board 

. Establish policy and guidelines for developing plan 

. Establish priorities for the school system 

. Establish climate which will insure that planning will be an 
integral part of the school system's operational structure 

. Encourage the involvement of non-educators in the plannina 
process 

The local superintendent 

. Implement policies and responsibilities accepted or established 
by the school board 

. Provide leadership as chairman of the plannina team in devolopina 
a comprehensive plan for the entire school system 

. Present plan to school board, other local groups, and the inde- 
pendent evaluation team for approval 

. Establish priorities and policies which support rather than 
conflict with those established by school board 

. Assign specific responsibilities for planning activities, including 
the employment of a planning director and/or the appointment of 
a planning team 

. Provide resources for the planning staff or team, an information 
collection system, and, other support activities essential for 
comprehensive planning 

The planning team 

. Involve representative groups of educators (DrinciDals, teachers, 
supervisors), laymen, and students in the development of the 
several components of the plan 

. Develop individual components of the plan 
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Pr ocesses for Completing a Plan for Accountability 
Step one - Status Study 

A. Collect all information necessary for determinina how well a school 
system is doina with its current proaram. Though information needs 
may vary among school systems, the following are basic: 

. Relevant data on achievement and potential of students, as 
well as other data about students 

. Priorities and constraints established by the State Board 
of Education, the State Superintendent, the local school board 
and the local superintendent 

. Available staff and other human resources 

. Funds available in projected budaet 

. Educational trends at national, state, and local levels 

. Recommendations of advisory councils, professional organizations, 
and other groups 

. Directions from federal, state, and local Governmental agencies 
. Expectations of the general public 

. Evaluation summaries of previous programs and activities 

B. After collecting this information, analyze the data and write a 
brief statement relative to current status and needs. This report 
should include such items as: 

. Strengths and weaknesses of the current program 
. Needs 

. Individuals to be served 
. Human and physical resources 
. Limitations and constraints 
Step two - Mission Statement 



Develop a brief statement (25 words or less) representina the central 
and continuing purpose of the school ysstem. An example of a mission 
statement of a school system follows: 
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The mission of the School System Is to Insure learnina 

for all students, consistent with their needs, interests, and 
abilities so that they can function In a productive manner 
satisfactory to themselves and society. 

Step three - Continuing Objectives 

Develop a list of 10 to 15 timeless, usually non-measurable, philosoDhical 
statements which describe the conditions that will exist when the 
school system is accomplishinq ics mission. This list should constitute 
goals for all students and, like the mission statement, should provide 
direction for educational activities. Examples of continuing objectives 
are: 

. Students will be able to communicate effectively. 

. Students will understand the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship and effectively demonstrate them. 

. Students will find school satisfyiro and will develop an 

appreciation for learning and a personal commitment to learnina. 

Step four - Priorities 

On the basis of the status report, list needs in priority order. The 
rationale for selecting priorities should also be included. 

Step five - Specific Objectives 

In light of needs, conti nui no objectives, resources, and other factors, 
write specific objectives for each program. A specific objective is 
a statement of desired results written in terms of measurable student 
performance. For each objective, the following questions should be 
answered: 

Who? 

Who are the individuals whose behavior we wish to change? 

What? 

What is the specific behavior desired? 

When? 

When will the desired result be accomplished? 

How? 

How does one measure the accomplishment of the desired results? 

Listed below are suggested guidelines for writina specific objectives: 

(1) The time necessary for accomplishina the objectives may extend 
over a period of three years. 
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(2) Convenient arade le/els where testina Droarams are in operation 
may be selected for continuing proarams. P.eadlna and mathematics 
are examples of programs which begin in the first arade and may 
continue throughout high school. 

(3) The specific objectives developed for a school system 
should reflect progress for the entire school system 
in major. proaram areas as follows: 

. A minimum of two objectives each In reading and 
computation should be written to Indicate progress 
for the elementary and secondary levels. 

. Objectives should be written In each of the following 
disciplines or cateaorically funded areas: 

. Health and physical education 
. Career awareness and vocational education 

. Science 

. Cultural arts 

. Social studies 

. Specific subject areas at the secondary level 
. Special experimental proarams 

. Special programs for exceptional children 

(4) Additional objectives should be developed in each of the followina 
affective areas: 

. Citizenship 

. Attitude toward school and learnina (drop-out) 

. Self-concept 
. Human relations 

The following are examples of specific objectives: 

. By June, 1972, 80% of the students in grade 8 will be achieving 
at their projected grade level expectancy on computational skills 
as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

. By June, 1973, 90% of the studen-s in grade 6 will demonstrate 
one academic year's progress (vs. June, 1972) in vocabulary and 
reading comprehension as measured by Reading Test in the California 
Achievement Battery. 

. By June, 1974, all students will demonstrate improved human relations 
by a 50% decrease in the number of incidences of student unrest as 
compared to the number in 1973. 

. During the 1972-73 school year, five classes of randomly selected 
students enrolled in an experimental mathematics will perform 
significantly better (.05 level of significance) on the mathematics 
section of the California Achievement Test (administered on a pre-post 
basis) than a comparable group of students enrolled in traditional classes. 




Step six - Strategies 
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Select and identify strateaies which will be implemented in order that 
the local unit meet its stated objectives for each proaram. 

Step seven - Evaluation 

Formulate evaluation procedures consistent with performance criteria 
stated in the specific objectives. Although evaluation efforts are 
a local responsibility, special attention must be given to plannina 
the evaluation so that congruence between the plan processes and outputs 
and the actual achieved processes and outputs can be made. Checking 
for this congruence between the plan and actual accomplishments will 
be an SEA responsibility. If special information must be collected or 
if unique instruments have to be designed, the needs should be described 
in the plan. 

Step eight - Budget 

Develop a budget by program area which includes the cost of each 
strategy necessary for implementing the program area. 
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The Two Phases for Implementing the Accountability Model 



The following two phases constitute Implementation of the accountability 
model . 



Phase I: Reviewing The Plan 

LEA's which wish to become accreditated by the State Education Agency 
will receive the guidelines and manuals which show the format for developing 
a plan for the LEA. With technical assistance from the State Education Aaencv 
they will develop a plan for their unit. The plan will be reviewed by a 
State Accreditation Committee, and at the time the initial plan is being 
reviewed, a decision will be made as to which objectives must be met before 
accreditation can be granted. In terms of flexibility appropriate to each 
school system, determination shall be made concerning the attainment of 
objectives not declared mandatory. The approval of the LEA plan by a 
Siate Accreditation Committee will lead to tentative accreditation. This 
LEA plan will serve as a criterion against which the LEA will be judaed 
for accreditation. 

Membership on the State Accreditation Committee will be as follows: 
Members will be appointed by the State Superintendent. 

. Membership should be between five and ten members. 

. Membership may be composed of State Department of Public Instruction 
personnel, local laymen and governmental officials, local high 
school students, and teachers and administrators not associated 
with the local school system being evaluated. 

. Representatives of both sexes and minority groups should be on the 
team. 

An Evaluation Team will assist the LEA in collecting and analyzing 
data to be measured against the specific objectives of the plan. 

Membership on the Evaluation Committee will be as follows: 

. Members will be appointed by the State Superintendent. 
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. Membership should be between three and five members. 

. Membership may be composed of personnel from the State Department 
of Public Instruction, colleges and local school system not 
involved In the particular evaluation. 

. No member from the local school system being evaluated should be 
a member of the evaluation team. 

. Membership should be composed of Individuals with backgrounds In 
planning and evaluation. 

Phase II: Determining Congruence Between The Plan And Its Implementation 

The State Accreditation Committee will predetermine the proper intervals 
(based on the overall LEA plan) for periodic Investigation bv the LEA of the 
students' learning progress during the Implementation of Its accountability 
model. At these times the Evaluation Team and the State Accreditation 
Committee together will review the results of the investigation to determine 
whether the results reflect adequate progress toward the unit's stated 
objectives. The State Accreditation Committee may make recommendations 
to improve progress if necessary. These procedures will be followed durina 
the initial year of plan implementation, the next year (on which accreditation 
will be based), and each subsequent year. 

At the end of each subsequent three-year period, the State Accreditation 
Committee will determine the accreditation status of the LEA (yes, no. 
conditional) for the next three-year period. 
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Suggested Criteria for Evaluating Plans Submitted by School Systems 

The evaluation team which reviews the plan submitted by the local school 

system has the authority to negotiate the appropriateness of specific objectives 
and the evaluation design developed by the sysstem with local personnel. The 
team, however, does not have the authority to direct the school system to 
change other components of Its plan, though recommendations by the evaluating 
team should be encouraged. Recommended criteria for reviewing the objectives 
and the evaluation section of a plan follow: 

1. Are the objectives related to identified needs? 

2. Are the objectives written In specific measurable terms? 

3. Do the objectives reflect overall student progress In major 
program areas at specified grade Intervals? 

4. Are the objectives based on reliable baseline data and realistic 
estimates of projected student performance? 

5. Do the objectives reflect significant gain on the part of students? 

6. Is the evaluation design defined In specific terms? 

7. Does the evaluation design provide for collecting information that will 
provide valid measure of purpose? 

8. Does the evaluation design insure that the school system will know 
whether objectives have been met? 

9. Does the evaluation procedure include controls that insure objectivity? 
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S unwary 

A. Steps Local School System Must Take to Become Accountable 

1. Inform State Department of intentions to seek accreditation; 
request the assignment of an advisor 

2. Review the requirements for becoming accountable 

3. Request the appointment of an Accreditation Committee that will 
be responsible for reviewing the school system's plan and 
ultimately for determining whether the school system meets its 
objectives 

4. Develop a comprehensive plan for the school system 

5. Submit the plan to the Accreditation Committee for review and approval 

6. Implement plan 

7. Arrange for review by Evaluation Team 

8. Publicize findings and submit them to Accreditation Committee 

9. Receive recognition and accreditation 

B. Steps State Agency Must Take in the Accreditation Process 

1. Appoint advisor to local school system seekina accreditation 

2. Organize Accreditation Committee 

3. Review the school system's plan and negotiate with the local 
personnel concerning objectives and evaluation procedures 

4. Approve plan 

5. Advise LEA personnel during implementation period 

6. Analyze results submitted by the Evaluation Team 

7. Award State accreditation 

8. Assist the LEA in negotiating with the Southern Association of 
Schools and Colleges for regional accreditation 
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STATEMENTS ON ACCOUNTABILITY 



Leon M. Lesslnger : "Essentially, accountability means that schools: 

~ (TJ Set goals of concrete, measurable improvements in pupil performance; 

(2) Subject results to an objective audit or evaluation; and 

(3) Report results to the public in clear terms." 

"Accountability is a process in wh’ch an agent, public or private, 
entering into a contractual agreement to perform a service, will be 
held answerable for perfo. mmg, according to agreed upon terms, within 
an established time period, and with a stipulated use of resources and 
performance standards." 

"Accountability means the ability to deliver on promises." 

Plutarch (2000 years ago): "Such fathers as commit their sons to tutors and 

teachers, and themselves never at all witness or overhear their instruc- 
tion, deserve rebuke, for they fall far short of their obligation. They 
ought themselves to undertake examination of their children every few 
days and not place their trust in the disposition of a wage earner; even 
the latter will bestow greater care on the children if they know that 
f hey will periodically be called to account. Here the witty saying of 
the hostler is apt: Nothing fattens the horse so much as the king's eye." 

President Richard M. Nixon : "School administrators and school teachers alike 

are responsible for their performance and it is in their interest, as 
well as in the interest of their pupils, that they be held accountable." 

John W. Gardner : "The final justification of all the lofty educational 

policy, all the organizational efforts, is that somewhere an individual 
child learns something that he might not have learned, or grows in 
understanding, or gains in skill or Insight." 

Ewald B. Nyquist (New York State Commissioner of Education): "Accountability 

is a continuous willingness to evaluate education, to explain and inter- 
pret the results with all candor, to divulge the results to the publics 
or constituencies that need to know them, and to be personally and 
organizationally responsible for the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
revealed." 

Don Davies (Associate Commissioner, U. S. 0. E.): "Accountability means, in 

effect, that schools and colleges will be judged by how they perform, not 
by what they promise. It means that we are moving in a direction we have 
been contemplating for a long time--shifting responsibility from the stu- 
dent to the school. It also means that a lot of people are going to be 
shaken up." 

Russell Peterson (Governor of Delaware & Chairman of the Education Commission 
of the States): "Accountability Involves making what the student learns, 
>ather than what the teacher teaches, the educational objective and thus 
the basis for measurement." 
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Anna L. Kyer (Director of the NEA's Educational Technology Division): 

~ "Accountability Is a concept that Involves agreeing upon objectives, 
deciding upon the Input to achieve the objectives, and measuring the 
output to see the degree to which the objectives have been met." 

John W. Porter (Michigan State Superintendent of Public Instruction): Account- 

ability Is the guarantee that all students, without respect to race, in- 
come, or social class, will acquire the minimum school skill necessary 
to take full advantage of the choices that accrue upon successful comple- 
tion of public schooling, or we in education will describe the reasons 
why. 

Myron Lleberman (Professor, City University of New ,'ork): "If the public 

schools do not develop acceptable criteria and procedures for account- 
ability, they will stimulate the emergence of accountability through 
alternative school systems; 1. e., the voucher system. To put It bluntly, 
if school systems do not begin to do a better job of relating school costs 
to educational outcomes, they are likely to be faced with a growing demand 
for alternatives to public schools. These alternatives may not be better— 
and may even be worse than the public schools. Nevertheless, it is diffi- 
cult to see how public school educators could argue this point effectively 
unless they develop more effective ways of being accountable to their 
patrons . " 

Raymond Bernabei (Bucks County, Pennsylvania Schools): "Accountability is 

a logical and systematic method for collecting information of educational 
growth of pupils K-12 (or any target area thereof) so that educators may 
retain, redo, or eliminate educational programs being taught." 

Bernard Asbell : "Accountability means payment for service when it is satis- 

factorily delivered." 

National School Public Relations Association : "Decide what you're going to 

do. Do it. Then prove you've done it." 
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Specific Projects in Accountability 
Now Underway in North Carolina 

Seven specific projects relative to accountability are currently being 

emphasized in North Carolina: four of these were made possible with state 

development funds, designed for encouraging innovative projects. The overall 

program, known as SEED (State Experimentation in Educational Development), 

seeks, through limited funding, to encourage viable experimentation in areas 

regarded as vital for the continuing improvement of education throughout 

the State. These projects include the following: 

. A Dialect Approach to Accountable Performance in Communicative Arts 
. Performance Accountability in Reading 
, Accountability Through Individualized Instruction 
, Performance Accountability at Brevard Senior High School 

Three projects relating to accountability are currently in operation 

through funds made possible through Title III: 

. Accountability in Primary Reading Education 
, Performance Ac ountability in Reading 
. Accountability: An In-House Approach 

Projects Related to Accountability 
Sponsored by SEED (State Experimentation in Educational Development) 

Alamance County 

"A Dialect Approach to Accountable Performance in Communicative Arts" 
Thie. project seeks to structure a program of accountability through 
communication skills. The key concepts of this project kre the use of multi- 
media concepts and each child's dialect. Through this departure from the 
"basal approach, student and teacher success will be measurable." 

,.<£7 



Activities include: 
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. reexamination of the testing program 

. establishment of guidelines for performance accountability 

. writing objectives in the communicative arts 

Children in grades 2-4 are involved in this program, 

Cleveland County 

"Performance Accountability in Reading" 

An individualized, nongraded reading program has been set up in grades 
1-2 using teacher aides, parents as tutors, and college students as interns. 
The effectiveness of teachers in raising the reading levels of the elementary 
children is being measured against behavioral objectives selected by the 
teachers. 




Durham City 

"Accountability Through Individualized Instruction" 

Through controlled exercises in one elementary school, this project will 
establish a model program of student and teacher accountability with particular 
emphasis devoted to knowledge, abilities, and skills in reading and language 
arts. Results of intensive studies of backgrounds and performance levels of 
teachers and students will form bases for the development of programs of 
individualized instruction planned and conducted to enhance achievement of 
objectives. Included among the principal activities are: 

, A minimum of two parent-teacher conferences with the parents of 
each student during the year 

, Maintenance of a continually updated "Individual Contact File" 
noting the needs and achievement of each student 

. School coffee hours to provide opportunities for parents and 
teachers to collectively enhance their specific knowledge of 
ways in which they can help children learn 



Transylvania County 



"Performance Accountability at Brevard Senior High School" 

The project is designed to develop performance accountability in all 
major subject areas of a high school curriculum. Realistic and measurable 
individual objectives, cooperatively determined by selected students and their 
teachers, will focus upon relevant and functional activities. Through the 
process of developing and understanding of performance objectives and the use 
of such objectives, it is anticipated the drop-out rate, failures, and 
similar problems will decrease. 

Projects Related to Accountability 
Made Possible Through Title III 



Burlington City 

"Accountability in Primary Reading Education" 

The purpose of this project is to design an accountability process by 

S 

means of a reading program for children in the primary grades of three schools. 
Continous measurement of each child's progress will be kept by teachers, but 
the school system — not the teachers — will be held accountable for student 
performance and the success or failure of the program . 

Kinston City 

"Performance Accountability in Reading" 

Project "PAR," through an accountability program in reading, intends 
to upgrade the reading skills of all students in grades 1 and 2 in the Kinston 
administrative unit. By the use of individually prescribed instruction in 
reading, the project emphasizes the aspects of motivating the child to enjoy 
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reading, and thus to read more. 

Roanoke Rapids Ci ty 

"Accountability: An In-House Approach" 

This performance accountability project attempts to hold teachers 
responsible for the performance of their pupils. A supplement is paid to 
teachers whose pupils achieve beyond projected levels in language arts 
(including reading), mathematics, science, and social studies. Performance 
contracts are made with teachers and consultants. 
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OPEN LETTER 



Mr. Doug Matic, Superintendent 
Post View School District 
Hometown, U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Matic: 

In the past years I have spent a great deal of time and energy bring- 
ing to the attention of the American public deficiencies in the products 
of our business world. It has recently come to n\y attention that the 
"education business" is larger and more extensive than 6M and Ford combined! 
In addition, it is clear from a brief initial survey that most of your 
products are poorly constructed, contain shoddy workmanship, and in many 
cases are hazardous to the well being of society. In an examination of 
public school products, they were found to have the following defects: 

1. A majority of the units read poorly and cannot do simple math. 

2. Almost all units dislike reading and math. 

3. Almost all units dislike school, teachers and principals. 

4. Few units, if any, are in a condition to start work directly 
off the assembly line. 

5. Almost half of your products are rejected as defective before 
completion. 

6. Almost all units have lost their love of learning. 

7. Most units have a poor understanding, and almost all have no 
practice in democratic principles and actions. 

We cannot understand this product performance, because your raw 
materials come to you in splendid form. Almost every unit has learned to 
talk (a very difficult feat) by himself; almost every unit loves to learn 
new things; almost every unit looks forward to learning in school; almost 
every unit has a fantastic capability to learn. We cannot justify your 
product performance, especially in the light of your production schedule. 
What other business spends eight hours a day, five days a week, 36 weeks 
a year, for 12 years, working on a product? This is ample time to produce 
a high quality, finished unit. 
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OPEN LETTER (Continued) 



In two weeks I am sending three of rr\y "raiders" to your school for 
a product audit. Since you are a public institution, n\y staff will expect 
you to make available to them: 

1. Complete financial records for your products and complete 
performance records of them. 

2. Complete statements of your product goals and objectives, 
statements of how you intend to reach these goals, and statements on 
how you know when your product is completed. 

3. A listing of your product defects and your procedures for 
correcting your mistakes. 

4. Free access to your workers and products, so we can assess their 
feelings and their likes and dislikes concerning your school. 

Don't try to bull my "raiders" into looking at buildings, grounds, new 
classrooms, swimming pools, the football stadium, or the new auditorium. 
Don't give us your rhetoric of office. Your company will be judged only 
on the basis of your product and the cost of producing that product. 

Following our educational audit I will be placing your company on 
public record. I will compare your raw materials with your finished 
products. I will compare football expenses with reading program expenses. 

I will compare the salaries of your workers to determine if top learning 
priorities are being supported. I will examine the lives of your rejects. 

I will compare your actions with your words. 

Get ready. I am coming. 



(A copy of the above letter was forwarded to this magazine by Paul Geisart 
of the Science and Mathematics Teaching Center, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming.) 

This material was reproduced with permission from SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 

April 1972 issue. 



Sincerely yours 
/s/Ralph Rader 



'PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS COPY 
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UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH THE US. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION. FURTHER REPRODUCTION 
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MISSION of the Copyright owner 
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SELECTED ERIC DOCUMENTS 
ON 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

From: Research In Education, 1970-72 



(Note: These ERIC documents can be read In full or ordered on microfiche 
from the Research & Information Center; State Department of Public 
Instruction; Room 581 , Education Building; Raleigh, N. C. 27602.) 
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Bhaerman, Bob. A PARADIGM FOR ACCOUNTABILITY. (QUEST paper 12). Washington, 
D. C.: American Federation of Teachers, 1970, 10 p. (ED 041 870) 

A design is proposed which would unite the elements of teacher eval- 
uation, differentiated staffing, and inservice education into continuous 
progress plan, in which teachers would undergo continuous growth 
experiences and assessment to prepare them for a variety of horizontally 
differentiated roles. In this way all aspects of a teucher's role— 
verbal behavior, personal characteristics, and subject matter knowledge— 
would assume equal importance, and the devisiveness inherent in an 
arbitrary designation of vertical levels of staffing would be avoided. 
This three-way design could make the schools truly accountable to the 
clients of education. 
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Bhaerman, Bob. RESPONSE TO LESSIN6ER: THE GREAT DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

Washington, D. C.: American Federation of Teachers, 1 970 , 6 p. (ED 045 568) 

Dr. Lessinger's position of accountability (see ED 040 155) seems to be 
within a very limited view of the function of the school. Not all 
educators are well adjusted to the status quo; some hold that the school 
shall build a new social order. Dr. Lessinger seems to say that 
teachers should be accountable for the training component but not the 
more important education component. Teachers want to know what he means. 
Regarding the "basic skills of reading," the issue is not that teachers 
have failed to teach the basic skills but that they often have not been 
made aware or given the proper tools, materials, and preservice and in- 
service training to do the job. The difference between Dr. Lessinger's 
paradigm for accountability and that in AFT Quest Paper #12 (ED 041 870) 
is that his is based on the simplistic dichotomy of success or failure 
whereas ours is based on the more complex notion of identifying teachers' 
strengths and weaknesses and then establishing continuous progress 
programs for them. Dr. Lessinger says that the heart of the education 
engineering process is in the performance contract. AFT teachers have 
passed a resolution pointing out that performance Contracting can take 
the determination of education policy out of the hands of the public, 
threaten to establish a new monopoly of education, dehumanize the 
learning process, sow distrust among teachers, promote teaching to the 
"standardized" test, and subvert the collective bargaining process and 
reduce teacher input. 
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Brain, George B. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT -- EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY. 

(Paper presented at National Association of State Boards of Education Meeting.) 

1970, 14 p. (ED 046 064) 

Most standardized testing programs do not furnish examples of the kinds 
of Information young people actually know. Instead they Indicate only 
(1) how far an Individual student Is above or below an average score, 
and (2) the average score of a classroom or a school In relation to 
others. In contrast, National Assessment evaluates educational changes 
within the larger population, Its purpose being to provide more ade- 
quate Information about educational quality on a regional and a 
national basis. Based on a model of statistical sampling similar to 
public opinion polls, this program describes the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and understandings of groups of persons at the ages of 9, 

13, 17, and young adults. National Assessment measures "population 
knowledge" rather than the knowledge of an Individual. Results for 
science and citizenship show two trends: (1) knowledge of students 

increases with age, and (2) adults tend to forget much of what they 
learned in school. 
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Byrd, Manford, Jr. TESTING UNDER FIRE: CHICAGO'S PROBLEM. Chicago, 
Illinois: Chicago Board of Education, 1970, 15 p. (ED 047 013) 

The history and development of city-wide testing programs In Chicago 
since 1936 are reviewed and placed In context with the Impact on 
testing of Sputnik and the passage of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Current testing problems Include the time lag between 
events and curricular changes and new test construction, the time lag 
between changes In student population and re-normlng of tests, com- 
parability of school populations of large cities and norms groups, 
reinforcement by standardized tests of the concept of a standard as 
the goal rather than progress, and the failure on the part of the 
public, despite all efforts to the contrary, to appreciate the Im- 
portance of the standard error of measurement. Among other Issues 
considered are the problems of cultural differences, the results of 
deprivation, language difficulties, the use of test results as one 
method of evaluation in accountability, and calls for a moratorium 
in testing. Suggested remedies include the construction of better, 
more relevant tests; more frequent test revisions; more sophisticated 
understanding, interpretation, and use of test results; periodic 
review of material entered into a student's cumulative record; 
moderation of test publishers' oversell; and working together to put 
standardized testing back into context. 
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Clark, Phillip I. THE USE, MISUSE, AND ABUSE OF TESTS. New York, N. Y. : 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Inc., 1°70, 35 p. (ED 051 281) 

The New England Association tor Measurement and Evaluation in 
Guidance (NEAMEG) Conference on Measurement in Education was designed 
to (1) provide a forum for the examination and discussion of vital 
Issues related to measurement and evaluation; (2) facilitate communi- 
cation among educators from various disciplines and levels of education 
within the New England region, and to encourage their active Involve- 
ment In "attacking" current Identified problems and concerns relating 
to the use of tests and other evaluative devices; and (3) stimulate 
the development of a series of position papers stating the views of 
the professional members of the NEAMEG as a group, which may serve 
as guidelines for education. The proceedings Include: "Innovative 

Test Usage for Individual Pupl i Growth," Philip I. Clark; "National 
Assessment," Thomas R. Knapp; "State Testing Programs," Paul B. 
Campbell; "Testing the Disadvantaged," Lenore A. DeLucIa; "Computer- 
ization In Relation to Testing and Evaluation," James R. Baker; 

"Testing and Its Relevancy to the Seventies," Thomas Burns; "Federally 
Funded Programs," Thomas Burns; "Disclosure of Test Results," Thomas 
P. Nally; "Norms: Fact or Fancy," Walter N. Durost; "Tests: Who or 
What Is Being Evaluated," C. Thomas Skoggs; and "The Jensen Report," 
Paul B. Campbell. A summary of the discussion ty the reactors to each 
presentation follows each paper. 
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Clark, Richard; Rosenbach, John. PROGRAM EVALUATORS HANDBOOK: DEVELOPING 
SOLUTIONS. State University of New York, Albany. State Educational 
Department. 1969, 60 p, (ED 043 672 

Accountability Is an outgrowth of rising demands by legislators and 
taxpayers that programs do actually achieve what they purport to 
achieve. This handbook is one of six summaries of workshops (See 
TM 000 138) on the development of solutions for evaluating the 
effectiveness of educational programs under ESEA Title III at all 
levels within the State of New York. The first part considers the 
sources from which solutions might emerge and the translation of Ideas 
Into operating programs. Attention then focuses on the analysis of 
proposed solutions that may show positive effects, as contrasted with 
those that seem appealing but have little chance of making a real 
difference. The task of making solutions more relevant to objectives 
is approached in the reporting of sources of exemplary and Innovative 
programs, relating proposed programs to theory, and the questions to 
consider in program implementation. An appendix Includes the various 
exercises that were presented; a brief summary, where appropriate, 
of some of the responses obtained; and an outline of the specific 
chronology followed during the workshops. Although funded by Title 
III, the content of the workshop sessions is considered appropriate 
.'or use with other Titles and large program evaluative problems. 
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Culbertson, Jack A. EVALUATION OF MIDDLE-ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL: A 
COMPONENT OF THE ACCOUNTABILITY PROCESS. (Paper presented at American 
Association of School Administrators Annual Convention (103rd), Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 1971, 11 p. (ED 051 543) 

Evaluation systems inevitably reflect the values and aspirations of 
school districts. These values in turn may reflect either an 
orientation toward effective handling of the status quo or simply 
a posture of effective efforts to improve the status quo. Evaluation 
systems for elementary and secondary principals should be designed 
with the explicit objectives of stimulating leadership and encourag- 
ing improvement efforts. 




Duke, W. R. CONTROL OF ACCOUNTABILITY THROUGH PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, 
BUDGETING, EVALUATION SYSTEMS. (Paper presented at Western Canada 
Educational Administrators' Conference (Banff, Alberta (Canada), 1971, 

18 p. (ED 055 364) 

This paper outlines the concept of accountability, presents performance 
contracting as an external response to, accountability , and examines 
the impact of planning, programming, budgeting, and evaluation systems 
(PPBES) in an accountable system. The major thesis of the paper is 
that PPBES assists in controlling accountability by specifying expecta- 
tions and performance in a manner understandable to the public. 



Elliott, Lloyd H. ACCREDITATION OR ACCOUNTABILITY: MUST WE CHOOSE? 

(Paper delivered at the meeting of the Middle States Association of 

Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission), 1970, 18 p. (ED 047 603) 

The author believes the machinery of accreditation has outlived its 
usefulness. This paper examines the effects of present accrediting 
activities and the work of regional associations and professional 
societies on part-time and continuing education. Part-time and con- 
tinuing education has long been discouraged by the prestigious 
universities, though the notion of full-time faculty, full-time students, 
and the community of scholars has in actuality become a myth. Yet 
these myths are being perpetuated by accrediting teams who have en- 
couraged practices directed against continuing education. Accredit- 
ing groups have pressed for greater emphasis on standardized tests for 
admission, increased efforts at recruitment, broader geographic 
representation and more financial aid, all aimed at admission and 
retention of the full-time student. The Commissioner of Education in 
New York State has proposed the "external degree" which, if accepted, 
would provide much of the flexibility needed to respond to today's 
problems and to the demands that our society is making on higher edu- 
cation. Voluntary agencies do not have the authority, nor can they 
respond quickly enough to the crises faced by higher education, and 
there is great need for regulation of the educational enterprise by c 
new administrative agency of the federal government. 
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EVALUATING COMPENSATORY EDUCATION ACCOUNTABILITY. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Maryland State Department of Education, Division of Compensatory, Urban, 
and Supplementary Programs, 1971, 21 p. (ED 047 068) 

This booklet comprises excerpts from the proceedings of a conference 
held in Maryland to explore the related themes of accountability and 
the evaluation of compensatory education. Participants at the con- 
ference were administrators, teachers, aides, and parents who met in 
small -group work sessions. The conference is judged to have succeeded 
in stimulating exchanges of ideas and self-examination. In addition, 
several key concepts are considered to have merged as continuous 
themes, which should be, it is held, taken into consideration in the 
design of any ESEA Title I program of compensatory education: (1) 

basic academic skills, with an emphasis on reading and language arts, 
must be the focus of Title I programs; (2) the trend in compensatory 
education programs for the disadvantaged is toward prevention of 
problems rather than remediation of long-entrenched problems; (3) a 
comprehensive assessment of the needs of the disadvantaged is essential 
in preparing Title I projects; (4) the key to meaningful evaluation is 
in the statement of the project's objectives; and (5) should be expressly 
and specifically related to the stated objectives and activities of a 
project. 
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Farquhar, 0. A. ACCOUNTABILITY, PROGRAM BUDGETING, AND THE CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM: A DISCUSSION AND A PROPOSAL. Rand Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica, California. 1971, 34 p. (ED 050 498) 

It has been argued that the answer to public and political demands for 
a more responsive educational system lies in the practice of account- 
ability. The future Implementation of program budgeting may offer an 
attractive vehicle for accountability. : Currently , many; California 
school districts use the California Educational Information System 
(CEIS) as a primary vehicle for information storage, processing, and 
retrieval. Although adequate for present needs i CEIS is ill-suited 
to effective support of accountability and program budgeting, The 
legislature should create an advisory commission on information, systems 
to define the structure and services of a CEIS II, a statewide informa- 
tion system designed to support accountability and program budgeting. 

A CEISII would require system definition to determine information needs, 
transitional mechanisms, legislative and economic frameworks, security 
and privacy issues, and a functional system design to translate needs 
into specifications for subsequent programing and testing. 
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THE FLORIDA PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING THE TRAINING, EVALUATION, AND LICENSURE 

OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL. Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 

1971, 10 p. (ED 055 050) 

The program is designed to move the state toward competency-based 
programs of teacher education, in which program decisions for trainees 
are made on the basis of demonstration by those trainees of pre- 
specified competencies. The strategy proposed has two major facets: 
to provide greater flexibility in the operation of local educational 
programs and to make local personnel accountable for results. A variety 
of teacher education programs will be used, and eventually teachers will 
be required to master only those competencies which have been demon- 
strated by research to relate to pupil learning. As a first stage, 
a catalog of teaching competencies will be compiled to serve as a 
reference for organizing teacher training materials, for analyzing 
teacher training programs, and for identifying competencies for vali- 
dation through research projects. Evaluation techniques will be 
identified or developed which correspond with the specific objectives 
included in the catalog. A series of research projects are designed 
to show the relationship between teaching competencies and pupil 
achievement. The third element in the program is the assembly of 
protocol materials and materials for training in specific teaching, 
planning, and supervisory skills; and the final element is the establish- 
ment of a statewide program for training teacher trainers. 
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Forsberg, James R. ACCOUNTABILITY AND PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING. ANALYSIS 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES, No. 13. Oregon University, Eugene, Oregon. ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Administration. 1971. 15 p. (ED 055 336) 

Intended for both researchers and practitioners, this review analyzes 
- literature on educational accountability and performance contracting. 

y It defines the concepts, describes certain individual contracts com- 

pleted or in progress, discusses the use of management systems and 
safeguards, identifies some testing and measurement problems, and 
probes some legal aspects of performance contracting. A 44-item 
bibliography of relevant literature is included. 
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Hencley, Stephen P. DETERRENTS TO ACCOUNTABILITY. (Paper presented at 
Western Canada Educational Adninistrators ' Conference (Banff, Alberta 
(Canada). 1971. 20 p. (ED 055 365) 

This speech assesses potential deterrents to the implementation of 
accountability in education. The author divides these deterrents into 
(1) philosophical-ideological; humanist-behaviorist conflicts, indivi- 
duality versus "techno-urban fascism," and accountability systems tied 
to the achievement of cognitive objectives at the lower end of Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; (2) political-legal, governance 
problems and the legal capacity of a school board to contract for 
educational services; and (3) technological -economic, the lack of 
technologies and financial resources for defining, measuring, and 
producing learning outcomes. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING: A PLANNING GUIDE. 

Michigan State Department of Education, Lansing, Michigan. 1971. 57 p. 

(ED 053 198) 

This guide was designed by the Michigan State Department to assist 
local school district personnel in the use of Guaranteed Performance 
Contracting (GPC) by providing a framework of suggested procedures. 

Simply stated, the guaranteed performance contract means the "leasing 
out" to a private entrepreneur, an internal group such as a school's 
professional staff, or an external agency, such as a university or 
professional organization, certain defined instructional responsibili- 
ties in one or more components of the educational program. Other 
configurations of this activity are a matter of the contractual 
agreement itself and not an inextricable part of the concept. Guaran- 
teed performance contracting, then, does not necessarily prescribe 
a type of pedagogy, nor does it insist upon operant conditioning, 
contingency management, or differential staffing. The contract may 
simply stipulate that, at a designated future point in time, certain 
specific pupil achievement gains will be realized and documented- - 
and at an agreed-upon cost per pupil, or no amount of public funds 
should be paid. 
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Johnson, Barbara M. ACCOUNTABILITY IN TEACHER TRAINING. San Diego, California: 
(Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the California Educational Research 
Association, 1971, 5 p. (ED 053 179) 

This project attempted to combine pre-service methods, student teaching and 
in-service curriculum improvement. The participants were 18 elementary 
classroom teachers, 22 college students, 1 Miller-Unruh teacher, 1 Title I 
teacher, 4 special education teachers, and a principal. The colleae students 
were assigned to one elementary (K-8) school for one semester all day, 
every school day. They were enrolled for a 3-unit curriculum course. 

One of the main objectives of the project was to demonstrate that curri- 
culum study and Improvement can be effectively accomplished by intensive 
introspection on the part of a staff for the purpose of explainina and 
instructing teacher training candidates. Conversely, it was held that 
the college students in pre-service training would be effectively trained 
if their experiences were comprehensive and genuinely related to and included 
actual teaching. Pre and post evaluations were done using standardized 
and informal instruments. Results were significant. Other, more subjective 
evaluations were done on proficiency in the teaching of subjects and skills. 
These results were also highly positive. It is concluded that Institutions 
that participate in teacher training must be responsible for the exploration 
and initiation of options for more involved, comprehensive programs. 
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Johnson, Mae C. ACCOUNTABILITY: TO WHOM? FOR WHAT? Colleae Park, Maryland: 

Maryland University, 1971, 101 p. (ED 055 753) 

The addresses and discussions of the 1970 Maryland Readinq Institute focused 
on the theme of "accountability" — defined as the responsibilities of 
teachers to their students, community and society. In Part 1, hiahl iahts 
of the keynote address are followed by summaries of a five-member panel 
discussion, five reactors' statements, and a concluding address. Readinq 
educators were seen as responsible for providinq a solid basis for all 
education. In addition, because of the wealth of recent research on the 
reading process and the learning-to-read process, the teacher of reading has 
the responsibility to learn as much as possible in her field and apply her 
knowledge In the classroom. On another level, programs in colleges and 
universities must supply future teachers with training in teaching reading 
skills and in the development of effective readinq curricula. The second 
part of this volume includes an address by Kenneth Goodman entitled 
"Psycho-linguir uics and Reading" and summaries of speeches on reading and 
learning centers, teaching values in elementary social studies programs, 
and our responsibility to children. 
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Klein, Stephen P. THE USES AND LIMITATIONS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS IN MEETING 

THE DEMANDS FOR ACCOUNTABILITY. (UCLA EVALUATION COMMENT, JANUARY, 1971.) 

Los Angeles, California: University of California, 1971, 20p. (ED 053 175) 

The two major demands of "accountability" as it relates to performance 
contracting are to provide a valid system of assessing student perfor- 
mance and to provide a fair system for paying the contractor. The 
four major limitations of existing standardized tests in meetina the 
first of these two demands are (1) likelihood of poor overlap between 
the test's and the school's objectives and the priorities associated 
with these objectives, (2) inappropirate test designs and formats for 
the target populations, (3) difficult and confusing test instructions 
and administration procedures that introduce irrelevant factors 
into a student's score, and (4) low test validity in the sense that 
the tests do not really assess the kinds of student skills and 
abilities that their titles imply they do. 

Among the important implications of these limitations are (1) reduction 
of the value of standardized tests as a basis for a fair payment 
system, (2) alienation of educators from the principles of accountability, 
since educators are responsible for improving student performance on 
irrelevant measures and, finally, (3) reduction of the test's sensi- 
tivity to the point that it is almost impossible to identify just 
which educational proarams are really making positive contributions. 

The nature of most performance contracts and their reliance on stan- 
dardized test scores and average grade-norm changes further reduces 
the effectiveness of applying accountability principles. The reason 
for this is that such contracts often fail to handle important techni- 
cal problems associated with measuring actual and relevant gains in 
student performance. 

The solution to these problems does not lie solely in finding better 
ways to use existing measures. It must also include improvements in 
test formats, instructions, content and administration procedures, as 
well as in methods for interpreting test results. 
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Kruger, W. Stanley. IMPLICATIONS OF ACCOUNTABILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PRDRRAM 
EVALUATION. Chicago, Illinois: (Paper presented at the Invitational Confer- 

ence on Measurement In Education, University of Chicago), 1970, 14 p. 

(ED 043 665) 

The concept of accountability In education has two primary concerns: the 

responsibility to provide effective educational programs and the responsi- 
bility to employ efficiently the resources allocated for this purpose. 

These concerns are fundamental to an evaluation procedure based on the 
principle of accountability. The establishment In 1967 of new federal 
programs in Bilingual Education and Dropout Prevention provided the vehicle 
for an effort to establish accountability principles. Ten critical factors 
of program design, operation and manaaement which could exDand the dimensions 
of accountability were identified: community Involvement, technical assistance, 

needs assessment, management systems, performance objectives, performance 
contracting, staff development, comprehensive evaluation, cost-effectiveness 
and program audit. Their Implications for program evaluation are discussed. 
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Larson, 0. P. INCREASING ACCOUNTABILITY THROUGH INVOLVEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND LAY GROUPS. Banff, Alberta: (Speech given before Western Canada 

Educational Administrators' Conference), 1971 , 24 p. (ED 055 360) 

This speech outlines the purposes to be served by increased professional 
and lay participation in decisionmaking at school and systemwide levels. 
The author suggests (1) a committee structure designed to facilitate 
increased participation by professional and lay personnel, and (2) some 
methods for involving professional and lay personnel at both the system- 
wide and school levels. 
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Lennon, Roger T. ACCOUNTABILITY AND PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING. New York, 

New York: (Speech presented at American Educational Research Association 
Annual Meeting), 1971, 21 p. (ED 049 520) 

This report defines the concepts and some of the Droblems of accountability 
and performance contracting with special emphasis on measurement problems 
in the latter. Measurement problems involve both the validity and the 
reliability of standardized achievement tests as a basis for reimbursing 
a contractor. The author suggests the use of criterion referenced tests 
as a possible remedy to some of these problems, but cautions that results 
should be translatable into units that will yield measures of aain or 
growth. Related documents are EA 003 347, EA C03 356, EA 003 391, and 
EA 003 387. 
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Lessinger, Leon. ENGINEERING ACCOUNTABILITY FOR RESULTS INTO PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1970, 32 p. (ED 040 155) 

"Accountability" is a classical term in management theory, but new in education. 
It is the product of the process of performance contracting, in which a 
public authority grants money to a local educational agency to contract 
with private enterprise to achieve specific goals within a specific period 
for specific costs. This process can be enaineered as follows: (1) the 

local educational agency employs a management support group; (2) the MSG 
works with other groups to produce a set of general specifications called 
a Request for Proposal; (3) the RFP is the subject of a pre-bidding con- 
ference; (4) the revised RFP is issued and actual bids are entertained; 

(5) the local school board selects the best bid and negotiates a performance 
contract with the aid of the MSG; (6) the local education agency employs 
an Independent Educational Accomplishment Audit team to monitor execution 
of the performance contract and to certify results for purposes of payment. 

The Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program under ESEA Title VIII was the 
first to use performance contracting in education and it stimulated 
numerous inquiries and proposals from other cities. This new approach 
requires increased flexibility in funding, which could be achieved by 
greater local control . 
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Lessinger, Leon; and others. NAPPA PAPERS ON ACCOUNTABILITY: TO WHOM, FOR WHAT, 
AND BY WHAT CRITERIA? Indianapolis, Indiana: National Association of Pupil 

Personnel Administ roars, 1970, 28 p. (ED 053 417) 

These three papers explore accountability in education: implications 

for guidance workers; accountability -- to whom, for what; and accounta- 
bility from the point of view of a chief administrator. The first paper 
promotes a four step action plan to help the practitioners of guidance 
"get their house in order": (1) balancing burdens with capabilities; 

(2) stating these burdens in comprehensible language and then plunging 
into the derivation of objectives reflecting specific behavior; (3) identi- 
fying criteria measures for evaluating progress toward objectives; and (4) 
discovering alternate, cost effective strategies for reaching the stated' 
goals. The second paper proposes the thesis that accountability suffers 
from the same ills as American education — white control, and advocates 
that minorities become involved in community control and participation 
in their children's schools. The final paper asks 4 questions regarding 
counselors and accountability: (1) do kids find counselors helpful? 

(2) can we get the psychologist to become a practitioner, not a paper-pusher? 

(3) should counselors spend time with both normal and problem children? 
and (4) shouldn't we offer counseling and tangible suggestions rather than 
nothing at all? 
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McDowell, Stirling. ACCOUNTABILITY OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE THROUGH MERIT 
SALARIES AND OTHER DEVICES. Banff, Saskatchewan: (Speech given at the Western 

Canada Educational Administrators' Conference, 1971, 11 p. (ED 055 989) 



The document offers two definitions of accountability, a narrow one in 
which the teacher's salary must be based entirely upon a measurement of his 
teaching competence, and a broader one in which salary is related only 
partly to a measurement of competence. The major points for and against 
merit ratings are summarized, followed by a description of the reauirements 
for a successful plan, including the prerequisite conditions of acceptance, 
mutual confidence, participation, and research; a validated and continuous 
evaluation system; and a basic scale of salaries which adequately reflects 
the importance of teaching. The wider acceptance of merit rating plans 
in the United States than in Canada is considered, as well as the probable 
cost of such a program, which has been estimated at an additional 18 nercent 
of payroll. The philosophical problem raised by merit rating is due to 
the conflicting views of the school system as a bureaucracy or as a profession. 
If the teacher is to be rated by someone else, he cannot retain his pro- 
fessional autonomy. The Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation has developed 
a program of teacher accreditation by subject, based on the belief that 
in accepting the authority for program modification and student evaluation 
the teacher is also undertaking the responsibility to defend what he is doing 
and why he is doing it. 
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Merriman, Howard 0. CASE STUDY OF AN ACCOUNTABLE SCHOOL DISTRICT. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey: (Speech given before New Jersey School Boards Association 

annual workshop), 1971, 25 p. (ED 055 361) 

This speech traces the inception and the operation of an accountability 
program in the Columbus, Ohio, public schools. The need to comply with the 
mandated evaluation requirement of ESEA Title I programs and to respond 
to a demand from the educational community that they be advised of the progress 
of these programs alerted the Columbus public schools to the fact that their 
system lacked proper performance evaluation tools. The evaluation of these 
programs was contracted, therefore, to the Ohio State University Evaluation 
Center. The speech explains how the evaluation center has operationalized 
accountability and presents the policies, processes, and produce of the 
evaluation effort. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY . Princeton, 

New Jersey: Educational Testinq Service, 1971, 108 p. (ED 050 183) 

Considerable attention is beinq focused on the concept of educational 
accountability. The word "accountability" has connection with such activi- 
ties as assessment, evaluation, auditinq, and performance contractina. 

These conferences, held in Washinqton, D. C. and Hollywood, California, 
were the result of expressed concern for more to be said about an area 
in which there is so much interest and a arowina need for clarification 
of the many issues and problems involved. The nine papers presented were 
organized under six main topics and are concerned with the philosophy, 
strategies and pitfalls of accountability in education. Each provides 
a substantive and challenginq contribution to the understanding of what 
is involved in developing and implementing accountability programs of 
integrity and merit. Topics and speakers were: "Means and Ends of Accounta- 

bility" (Terrell H. Bell); "Issues in Implementation" (Nolan Estes and 
Donald R. Waldrip; Robert W. Locke); "Possible Effects on Instructional 
Programs" (Albert Shanker); "Public Expectations" (Wilson C. Riles; 

H. Thomas James; Scarvia B. Anderson); "The Role of Evaluation" (Henry S. 
Dyer); "The Future of Accountability" (John W. Porter). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE' CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY. Princeton, 

New Jersy: Educational Testing Service, 1971, 67 p. (ED 051 313) 

The philosophy, strategies and pitfalls of educational accountability, 
and information on the development and implementation of accountability 
programs are outlined in this conference report. Educational accountability 
is a term used in connection with activities such as assessment, evaluation, 
auditing, and performance contacting. The SDeakers' papers include: 

"The Means and Ends of Accountability" (Erick L. Lindman); "Issues In 
Implementation I" (Mark R. Shedd ) ; "Issues In Implementation II" 

(Francis Keppel); "Public Expectations" (James E. Allen, Jr.); "The 
Role of Evaluation" (Henry S. Dyer); and "The Future of Accountability" 
(Edythe J. Gaines). 
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Rhodes, Lewis A. EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY; GETTING IT ALL TOGETHER. 

(Background paper for seminar on accountability of the Annual Texas 

Conference for Teacher Education). 1970, 14 p. (ED 045 566) 

Some form of accountability for what comes out of schools is increasinalv 
demanded. The cause-effect or means-end relationship assumed to underlie 
most institutional management strategies must be reexamined since the educa- 
tional system must assure that individuals can cope with and profit 
from the other "teaching experiences" in the world around them. While 
advances in knowledge and technique make possible an institution where 
individual learning can be facilitated and assured, it is difficult for 
people to believe it possible since few have had the practical experience 
of managing resources to that end. The needed management procedures exist 
today -- a goal -directed management process which permits both the present 
and desired operation of a school to be viewed from a common frame-of- 
reference focused on the learner. Implementation of an institutional 
policy of accountability -- as a managerial ethic -- must take into 
account the reality that educators have little control over many external 
factors affecting individual learning. The educational manaaement process 
(in which administration is not considered as a function apart from teaching) 
is a continuing information feedback mechanism which holds the professional 
educator responsible or accountable, not for the discrepancies, but for 
doing something about them with the information provided. A policy of 
total institutional accountability can provide a management framework in 
which both the process and product can be perceived and dealt with 
together. 
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Saretsky, Gary; and others. ACCOUNTABILITY, A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Bloomington, 
Indiana: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 1971, 16 p. (ED 055 757) 

Approximately 225 citations of books, journal articles and conference 
proceedings dealing with accountability are listed. The bibliography 
is subdivided into twelve categories -- general, technical assistance, 
needs assessment, management systems, change strategies, performance 
objectives, performance budgeting, staff development, comprehensive evalua- 
tion, program auditing, community involvement and cost effectiveness. 

A general bibliography follows with articles discussing measures of 
accountability, general statements on accountability and cost-benefit 
analysis of education and instructional technology. Most of the titles 
listed were published since 1965. 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS. Princeton, New Jersey: Educational 

Testing Service, 1971, IOC p. (ED 056 102) 

A summary of the educational assessment activities (as of earl.v 1971) 
in each of the fifty states and District of Columbia is aiven. Informa- 
tion was gathered through interviews held in each state by staff members 
of ETS. Similarities in the activities of many states include the settina 
of statewide educational goals, application of a plannina-programmina-budaetino 
system to educational assessment, establishment of statewide testing programs, 
assessment of non-cognitive development, measuring various influences on 
learning, influence of the National Assessment Model, and a trend toward 
more centralized control of programs. Problems generally concern a lack 
of communication and coordination, relation of assessment data to financial 
incentives, the handling of sensitive data, and confusion and conflict 
about goals. 
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Stufflebeam, Daniel L. CRITIQUES OF THE REPORT OF THE PHI DELTA KAPPA STUDY 
COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION. New York, New York: (Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 1971, 59 p. (ED 056 074 

An evaluative symposium conducted during the 1971 Annual Meeting of the 
AERA offered the following critiques on "Educational Evaluation and Decision 
Making," a book prepared by the Phi Delta Kappa Study Committee on Evaluation: 
"A Critique of the Report of the Phi Delta Kappa Study Committee on Evalua- 
tion" (Henry M. Brickell); "A Critique of the Measurement and Instrumentation 
Aspects of 'Educational Evaluation and Decision-Making'" (William B. Michael); 
"Evaluation: Noble Profession and Pedestrian Practice" (Michael Scriven); 

"Determining 'Most Probable' Causes: A Call for Re-examining Evaluation 

Methodology" (James L. Wardrop). 
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Unks, Nancy J.; Cox, Richard C. A MODEL FOR THE EVALUATION OF A TESTING PROGRAM. 

Washington, D. C.: Research For Better Schools, Inc., 1968, 7 p. (ED 036 190 ) 

The evaluation of a testing program is necessary before or during a sound 
total project evaluation. Ideally, the testing proaram study should be 
concurrent with, and equal in magnitude to, the total project evaluation. 

Step one in an evaluation is to define the testing proaram's objectives 
in operational terms. Step two is a thorough description of the innovation 
to be studied. Then the evaluation program should examine the instruments 
used to conduct tests, obtaining validity, reliability, and item analysis 
data for all such instruments. A summary is then made which interprets 
the information accumulated in the first three phases. A diagram of such 
an evaluation procedures is presented. 
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Wear, Maurice; Basom, Myron. ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION. Laramie, Wyoming: 
University of Wyoming, 1970, 89 p. (ED 055 359 ) 

This publication represents the combined efforts of the participants 
in a workshop held at the University of Wyoming. The writings discuss 
accountability at the national, State and local levels and explain the 
application of planning, programing and budgeting systems to the accountability 
concept. The report represents methods for evaluating both schools and their 
staffs as means for implementing an accountability system. Appendixes 
include a paper explaining performance evaluation, a list of internal and 
external evaluation guides, and a bibliography of evaluation criteria 
materials. 
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, Wescott, J. P. ACCOUNTABILITY AMD MANAGEMENT. Roanoke, Virainia: (Soeech 

> given before Southern Association of Colleae and Schools annual conference), 

( 1971, 15 p. (ED 055 318) 

r This speech describes accountability as the matchina of intent to results 

and explains the utility of planninq, programing, budgeting systems in 
implementing an accountability policy in school systems. 
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Westcott, Renee P. A HUMANISTIC APPROACH TO ACCOUNTABILITY IN READING 
INSTRUCTION. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: National Reading Conference, Marquette 

University, 1971, 11 p. (ED 056 851 ) 

Accountability can be applied to reading instruction by matchina instructional 
intent to the results in terms of observable learner accomplishment. An 
approach to accountability, ba: ed on Bloom's concept of student mastery 
of subject matter, consists of six components which the student passes 
through in the reading instructional process: (1) rationale: the learner 

perceives the importance of instruction to his own nt^ds and goals; (2) 
diagnosis: pre-evaluation helps determine the learner's abilities and 

subsequently, the learning objectives he needs to pursue; (3) objectives: 
specific performances are outlined to show the student what the instruction 
will teach; (4) alternate learning activities; a variety of methods, media, 
levels, and types of learning activities are employed to suit instruction 
to the student; (5) post-evaluation: to inform the student and the 

instructor whether instruction has succeeded in enabling the student to 
intentions to be reciprocated. The findings showed that both 0's intent 
and the learning activities are modified according to feedback from the 
learners. In this program, individualized segments are short, learners 
can take as much time as necessary to master the objectives, and instruction 
is characterized by appropriate practice, positive reinforcement, and 
immediate knowledge of results. References are included. 
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Wilson, Donald F. THE PRACTITIONER AND ACCOUNTABILITY. Atlanta, Georaia: 
(Speech presented at National School Boards Association Annual Meetina,) 

1971, 11 p. (ED 049 528) 

This paper discusses the role of the classroom teacher under an accounta- 
bility program, and raises auestions about the extent to which teachers 
can be held accountable in different areas of school Droarams. The author 
defines issues raised at the ACT national study conference on accountability 
in education, and enumerates responsibilities of teachers in subject matter 
knowledge, pupil development and curriculum selection. The author concludes 
that teachers, through their professional associations, should hecome more 
involved in decisionmakina on performance contracts. Related documents 
are EA 003 347, EA 003 356, EA 0D3 358, FA DD3 387 and FA 903 391. 
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Wohlferd, Gerald. QUALITY EVALUATION THROUGH NOMOGRAPHS. Albany, New York 
New York State University, 1970, 34 p. (ED 047 006) 

The Quality Measurement Project of New York State, in an attempt to 
simplify the assessment of school effectiveness, has applied nomograohic 
techniques to this process. Essentially a nomoqraph is an easy graphic 
method of obtaining a predicted score without the use of the original 
regression equation upon which it is based. In the case herein described, 
the average reading score (grades 5 and 8), average arithmetic score 
(grade 5), and average composite score (grade 5) on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills, Form 4 may be predicted from average IQ, average mother's 
education, and instructional costs. Likewise, averaae arithmetic score 
(grade 8) may be predicted from mother's education, father's education, 
and IQ and average composite score (grade 8) from father's education, IQ, 
and instructional costs. The computation of each of these variables for 
use on the included nomographic charts is described. The process of 
entering these figures on the charts and obtaining the predicted score 
(a matter of drawing two or three lines) is explained. Once the pre- 
dicted score has been obtained, it may be compared with the actual 
average score and school effectiveness maybe assessed by use of the 
standard error. This process is also described. For a description 
of the study and the statewide norm tables upon which the nomoaraohs are 
based see TM 000 316. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States. BLUEPRINT FOR THE POSSIBLE: 

A CITIZEN ACTION PROGRAM FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. Washington, D. C.: The 

Chamber, 1972, 39 p. 

The report begins by stating that accountability is the keystone of 
effective education. Without a commitment to accountability for results, 
they believe there will be no sustained improvement in American public 
education. Accountability requires the most cost-effective means of 
accomplishing education goals in specific and measurable terms; public 
disclosure of education outcomes; and corrective action in response to 
needs. The dominant and appealing features of accountability for results 
are as follows: 

. The chief focus is on output- -the results of the educative process. 

. Cost-effectiveness institutes a crucial new dimension at every 
level in the process. 

. Measurable objectives, based upon documented needs determine resource 
allocation. 

. Evaluation of results becomes an integral and dynamic part of the 
educative process. 

. New validity is given to cause/effect relationships. 

. An independent accomplishment audit is required, with public dis- 
closure mandatory. 

The following specific accountability policies to achieve management 
objectives are given: 

Policy #1— Teacher Accountability : The Board shall hold each teacher 

accountable for knowing and using the preferred practices in the field 
of teaching in general and their particular areas of specialization. 

The Superintendent shall present to the Board modes of proof for 
assessing a teacher's knowledge and use of preferred practices in the 
general and special fields of teaching. 

Policy #2-- Increased Educational Productivity : The Board shall hold 

itself accountable to the community for the development and maintenance 
of a continuing program to increase the educational productivity of the 
school system. 

Policy #3-- Comparabi 1 i tv : The Board shall hold itself accountable to 

the community for the equitable distribution of district resources, 
funds and services to each school in behalf of each student . 

Policy #4-- Educational Program Audit : The Board shall employ an educa- 

tional program auditor to secure an independent educational accomplish- 
ment audit of a designated portion of the educational programs under its 
purview. The audit shall include all experimental programs. 
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Chamber of Commerce of U» S. (Continued) 



Policy #5-- Equity of Results : The Board shall hold itself accountable 

to the community for the achievement of equity of results among the 
major sub-groups of the student populations. It shall be the purpose 
of the Board to close the performance gaps, if any, revealed by stan- 
dardized measures of group performance among black, bilingual, poor 
and disadvantaged students, and the national average for all children. 

Policy #6-- Personal Competence : Recognizing that a primary purpose for 

the existence of schools is to prepare each individual for adulthood 
and full participation as a competent citizen in society, the Board 
holds each school accountable for substantial progress each year in 
producing students with competence in the fundamental skills of adult- 
hood. Toward this end, the superintendent is directed to list each 
student's entry level skill by school on criterion referenced instru- 
ments in reading, writing, computation, study skills, and others as 
they are developed. He is further directed to list the gap between the 
entry level performance and the district standard and the progress each 
student has made that year against the standard. 

Policy #7-- Student Worth and Dignity : The Board holds each school 

accountable for the maintenance and improvement of programs in each 
classroom to enlarge human worth and dignity. Such programs shall draw 
on the knowledge of human relations programs. 

Policy #8-- Educational Check-Ups : Knowing the fallacy in the niyth that 

what is not taught in school is of little value or that what is learned 
outside of school is not worth knowing, the Board holds itself account- 
able to the community for the recognition of desired learning outcomes 
regardless of source. 

Policy #9-- Cost Control : The superintendent shall be accountable for 

reporting costs by district, school and program level. 

Policy #9a-- Cost Control in Categorical Aid Programs : The superintendent 

shall establish and maintain an adequate fiscal review of all categorical 
aid, federal, and state programs. 

All the above policies are elaborated on in more detail in the full report. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States. THE NEGLECTED IMPERATIVES IN 
EDUCATION - COST EFFECTIVENESS, PRODUCTIVITY, ACCOUNTABILITY. Washington, D.C 
The Chamber, 1971 . 10 p 

In this concise brochure, the author states that in terms of resources 
allocated, the American school system is the most expensive in the world. 
But what about its productivity? Its effectiveness? What has the 
American public received for its money?, he asks. 

The first report of the national assessment effort, for example, indicates 
that American pupils are achieving far less well than was previously 
thought. Education has attempted to defend itself against the barrage 
of criticism, but certain facts cannot be argued: (1) that an estimated 

15 million students in this country are functionally illiterate, (2) that 
there is a 70 percent dropout rate in the poverty-stricken urban areas, 

(3) that one-third of the high school graduates taking a fifth-grade 
level Armed Forces Qualifying Exam fail it. It is hardly surprising, then 
that a recent Gallup Poll (Fall 1970) showed that 80 percent of tht popula 
tion wants some form of accountability for the 20 cents of every tax 
dollar spent on education. 

The report goes on to state that in education, the only standards that 
are used relate to input- -to numbers of teachers, books, space, labora- 
tories and the like. In terms of output-learning— they cannot describe 
how close our schools come to accomplishing what they aim to accomplish— 
or what any state or local community wants to accomplish. The public is 
developing effectiveness indicators on its own as it is confronted almost 
daily with evidence of student unrest, teacher militancy, drug abuse, and 
galloping costs. And the public is responding in ways which are forcing 
the much needed reform. Many school systems today are literally going 
bankrupt. 

The first steps in a constructive program to increase educational produc- 
tivity has to do with application of managerial know-how. Poor scheduling 
inefficient building utilization, unrealistic budgeting, poor logistical 
support of instruction, and inadequate long-range planning are a few of 
the specific effects that plague school systems unable to meet the need 
for greater competence in management. 

The second step toward improvement is a delivery system. The report cites 
education's lack of seeking better ways of performing; for checking up 
on its progress. It does not use available research and development. The 
report further states that we should be able to show a visibly better 
performance in education each. In the same way that we are apply the 
notion of zero defects in our space vehicles, we must prevent failure in 
our most important product— out children. 

The third step in the increase of educational productivity has to do with 
special school system policies and strategies for implementing those 
policies. Policies set the direction for a system. New policies are 
needed to: (1) stress student learning; (2) independently evaluate learn- 

ing; and (3) report the results publicly. 
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Colorado Department of Education. REPORT ON THE EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
ACT OF 1971. Denver, Colorado: The Department, 1972, 59 p. 

This document is a report of the first six months of implementation 
of the Educational Accountability Act of 1971 (S. B. 33 enacted by the 
First Session of the 48th General Assembly of Colorado). Three main 
sections are included in the report as requested in the Act: (1) 

Development and Administration of the Educational Accountability Pro- 
gram; (2) Status Report on Educational Accountability; (3) Recommenda- 
tion to the Legislature, An Appendix, Examples of District Response, 
is included to give the reader a fuller understanding of the process 
of accountability as it has been initiated in local school districts. 

The State Department's Accountability Advisory Team assists local units 
in implementation of their programs. The State Accountability Report 
Form is shown and is divided into four sections: (1) Local Accountability 

Committee; (2) Local Educational Goals; (3) Performance and Process 
Objectives; (4) Evaluation. 

The final chapter consists of examples of district response to account- 
ability. The goals of the education program of one district are listed. 
The report states that District C's program of education is designed to 
provide every pupil the best possible opportunities and the strongest 
possible incentives to learn and to develop his abilities to his maximum 
potential in the following areas: 

1. Gaining command of the fundamental knowledges, habits, and skills in 
the language arts, mathematics, the sciences, health, and social 
studies . 

2. Gaining understanding of and living by desirable moral and spiritual 
values, such as honesty, truthfulness, and respect for authority. 

3. Gaining ability to recognize problems, to think effectively about 
them, and to act constructively toward their solution. 

4. Acquiring a broad range of interests with deepening concern for 
special fields; for example, reading and literature, the fine arts, 
and physical skills. 

5. Developing wholesome attitudes toward self, family, and others. 

6. Developing appreciations, understanaing, and creative powers which 
increase awareness of and response to the aesthetic aspects of nature, 
art, and literature. 

7. Developing a code of conduct in accord with such worthy purposes and 
ideals as citizenship in a democracy, appreciation of our American 
heritage, and understanding of other cultures. 

8. Choosing and preparing for a career. 
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Forsberg, James R, ACCOUNTABILITY AND PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING. Eugene, 

Oregon: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 1971. 10 p. 

This analysis and bibliography has been prepared to analyze the major 
research ideas and trends reported in the literature on accountability. 

The analysis provides definitions of accountability and performance con- 
tracting, surveys their causes, identifies supporters and critics, cites 
current projects, and discusses the issue of governance, the use of 
management systems and safeguards, the problems of measurement, and the 
legal aspects of performance contracting. A bibliography is included 
which lists all the authors and research which the author of this report 
has analyzed. 

Definitions of Accountability - Accountability is defined by Kruger (1970) 
as the responsibility to provide effective educational programs and to 
employ efficiently the resources allocated for this purpose, Rhodes (1970) 
considers accountability a goal -directed management process that permits 
both the present and the desired operation of a school to be viewed from 
a common frame of reference, with priority placed on the learner. Account- 
ability provides the means for dealing with process and product together. 

Definitions of Performance Contracting - Under performance contracting, 
a local educational agency contracts with private enterprise to achieve 
specific goals, within a specific period, for specific costs. (Author) 
Lessinger- "At its most basic, it means that an agent, public or private, 
entering into a contractual agreement to perform a service will be held 
answerable for performing according to agreed-upon terms, within an 
established time period and with a stipulated use of resources and per- 
formance standards." 

Causes and Demands - The federal government has increasingly demanded 
accountability for money issued under its programs, such as Titles II 
and VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. For 
example. Title VII I' s Dropout Prevention Program provided the impetus 
and funding for the Texarkana contract and a number of succeeding contracts. 
The Model Cities Program has also provided funding for contracts. Another 
cause of the federal government's insistence on accountability is the 
increasing emphasis on evaluation and assessment, as evidenced by the 
National Assessment Program. 

Governance - Teacher associations as a group demand various degrees of 
governance or decision-making in policy matters before they will accept 
accountability. Another group focuses on the school level and would hold 
the principal accountable. Yet a third group is researching to develop 
models and methods for determining the effects of various inputs by 
parents, administrators, and teachers on specified educational outputs. 

In discussing this third group, the author calls attention to Barro's 
sophisticated analysis of the information and methodology required to 
determine the extent to which teachers or administrators can affect out- 
comes within their own spheres of responsibility, given the environments 
in which they must work and the constraints placed on them. He recommends 
statistical analysis of the effects on a pupil's progress in a given class- 
room of such variables as ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and prior 
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educational experience. Barro's methodology for measuring the indivi- 
dual agent's contributions to pupil performance is a multiple regression 
analysis of the relationship between pupil performance and an array of 
pupil, teacher, and school characteristics. 

Measurement Problems - Accountability presupposes some measure of inputs 
and outputs. Because the evaluation of achievement is no better than 
the measurement instruments used, the identification of appropriate in- 
struments to measure the attainment of specified objectives is essential, 

Lennon (1971) questioned the validity of the standard achievement tests. 

He suggested as an alternative or supplement the criterion-referenced 
tests. However, it is not yet clear how-results of a series of criterion- 
referenced tests can be translated into units that will yield measures 
of gain. Criterion-referenced tests have been recommended by others. 
Harmes (1971) maintained that use of behavioral objectives increases the 
options for development of many different specific procedures, instead 
of limiting the process to one test or combination of uncorrelated tests. 

Byrd (1970) discussed current testing problems, including the time lag 
between events and curricular changes and new test construction, and the 
use of test results as a method of evaluation in accountability, 

£ 

In conclusion, he points out the disapproval of accountability that may 
occur if the programs are not carefully planned and worked out with the 
affected groups. 
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Lessinger, Leon M. ACCOUNTABILITY (Croft Leadership Action Folio 36). 

New London, Connecticut: Croft Educational Services, Inc., 1971. 

The folio states that essentially, accountability means that schools: 

. Set goals of concrete, measurable improvements in pupil performance. 

. Subject results to an objective audit or evaluation, and 

. Report results to the public in clear terms. 

The author calls for the schools to deemphasize norm tests that tell 
us where pupils stand in relation to averages, but very little about 
what individual children can and can't do. Instead, he advocates 
the use of diagnostic tools. 

Accountability rests on the application of a variety of systems con- 
cepts to education. Basically, most of these approaches have the 
following steps in common: 

1. Careful identification of the problem--leading to a precise 
statement of objectives. 

2. A look at various possible solutions to the problem--spelling out 
the procedures and constraints involved in each. 

3. Selection of f-.e best solution based on costs, feasibility, and 
other considerations. 

4. Implementing the solution-designing all the components and fixing 
responsibility for implementation and deadlines. 

•’ 5. Evaluating the program. 

6. Revising, improving en route . and at end. 

There are two special requirements of systems concepts that can spell 
the difference between success and failure. These are: seed or 

development money; and a careful prior assessment of any innovation or 
spearhead project's potential impact on the whole school system. To 
become accountable, schools must find ways of raising or setting aside 
more funds for experimentation, with its risks of failure. 

A statement of the detailed steps to be carried out in each of the main 
components of a system analysis--as developed by Dr. Roger Kaufman--is 
included. 

Part B of this report discusses some of the specific elements of accounta- 
bility, shows how they are interrelated and tells how to apply them in 
real, every-day situations in a school system. A model developed by 
Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus is shown which describes the relationship 
between evaluation, instructional decisions, and analysis. 

Part C gives a report on the Performance Contract. Included are actual 
documents used by districts in setting . n a performance contract. 
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Lessinger, Leon, and others. ACCOUNTABILITY: POLICIES & PROCEDURES. 

New London, Connecticut: Croft Educational Services, Inc., 1971. 

The purpose of this four-volume set is to provide the school administrator 
and school board members with clear illustrations a.'.d explanations of the 
steps involved in framing accountability policies. Each of the volumes 
treats the policy making issues of one particular area: 

Volume I: Learning (Series 1000) 

Volume II: Students (Series 2000) 

Volume III: Personnel (Series 3000) 

Volume IV: Management (Series 4000) 

Each volume has been coded according to general areas (series numbers) and 
their respective sub-areas. These numbers categorize the different aspects 
of a complete accountability program, and lend themselves to expansion. 

Features of these reference manuals include a broad array of performance- 
oriented policy samples and supplementary exhibits . The policy samples, 
founded on current development throughout the nation, are designed to be 
used as models which may be adapted to the needs of a specific school system. 
Each policy sample is divided into the four parts which reflect the operational 
steps necessary for developing and implementing actual policy: " 

1) statement of the situation or need. 

2) statement of objectives of the policy to answer that need. 

3) policy statement. 

4) feedback resulting from implementation of the policy. 

The supplementary exhibits are drawn from actual activities of the nation's 
schools, detailing manners by which accountability policies have been developed 
and utilized. 



Volume I: Learning 

This initial marual focuses on precise objectives that will produce 
measureable development in knowledge, skills, and attitudes, and the results 
to be demonstrated. Some of the areas involved are: career, citizenship, 

character and survival education. 

Volume II: Students 

The second volume of this set outlines rights and responsibilities of 
student personnel. These policies, distinct from learning, include health 
and safety, student progress, success and competencies, student activities, 
and discipline. 

Volume III: Personnel 

Spotlighting desired performance of employees in meeting effectively 
the needs of learners, this phase includes standards of performance, compen- 
sation, staff development, rights and responsibilities, even fair dismissal. 
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Volume IV: Management 

Policies in this fourth volume reports successful management of 
an effective accountable school system. These policies are related to such 
important facets as: planning, budgeting, operation, controlling, legis- 

lative and executive responsibility. 
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Lessinger, Leom N. EVERY KID A WINNER: ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION, New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1970. 239 p. 

This volume is a formulation of the thinking behind the development 
of what Lessinger calls "educational engineering." He outlines in 
some detail the steps schools can follow in taking the initiative 
in attacking their difficult educational problems. He explains how 
these procedures are likely not only to find more efficient solutions 
but also to meet the increasing public demand that the schools accept 
accountability for their heavy responsibilities. 

He calls attention to the bell-shaped distribution curve that is often 
used to allocate grades from A to F to a "normal" group of students. 
"The symmetry of this curve leads us to believe that this system is 
fair and orderly, until we stop to realize that the children on the 
wrong side of the s!ope--the ones sliding down toward F--lack the 
ability to operate in modern society. How can we tolerate a system 
in which roughly a quarter of the children are expected to fail or 
barely make the grade? Is this the best our schools can do?" states 
the author. "The Education Act of 1965 assumes that we can do better. 
This Act asks the schools to guarantee the acquisition of necessary 
skills to each student, regardless of his abilities." In short, the 
book poses two questions: Can the school guarantee the acquisition 

of basic skills by all children? And does it use the most economical 
means to this end? 

In discussing engineering for education, Lessinger says that when a 
program in the schools is well engineered, it will meet several tests: 

1. It will require educational planners to specify, in measurable 
terms, what they are trying to accomplish. 

2. It will provide for an independent audit of the results. 

3. It will allow taxpayers and their representatives to judge 
the educational payoff of a given appropriation. 

4. It will stimulate a continuing process of innovation, not 
merely a one-shot reform. 

5. It will call forth educational ideas, talent, and technology 
from all sectors of our society, not only from within a parti- 
cular school system. 

6. It will allow schools to experiment with new programs at limited 
risk and adopt the best of them promptly. 

7. Above all, it will guarantee results in terms of what students 
can actually do. ir + his sense, educational engineering is 
not a single program, but a technique for the management of 
change. 
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Maryland State Department of Education. ACCOUNTABILITY: EVALUATING 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION. Baltimore, Maryland: The Department, 1970. 

1970 marked the fifth year for ESEA Title I programs in Maryland. 

In observance of this milestone, the Maryland State Department of 
Education, Division of Compensatory, Urbar and Supplementary Rronrams, 
held a conference to explore the related themes of accountability 
and the evaluation of compensatory education. 

Dr. James A. Sensenbaugh, State Superintendent of Schools, observed 
at the conference that parents, legislators, the press, and the 
general public are expecting visible evidence of student achievement 
in return for the great sums of money currently being invested in 
public education. And, these groups are holding educators responsible 
for what students achieve— or do not achieve— in school. This is the 
essence of accountability and the challenge confronting all who are 
involved in programs of compensatory education. 

The following topics were explored at the conference: 

. Clear, simple, measurable objectives for accountability 
. Baseline data and instruments for pre- and posttesting 
. Educational significance and terminal evaluation 
. Accountability and the future for compensatory education 
. Steps toward accountability 

To achieve the priority goal for Title I Projects: IMPROVE BASIC 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, especially in the area of reading skills, the 
following steps towc^d accountability were suggested: 

1. Assess students' needs, to determine where defciencies exist. 

How? 

2. I'se diagnostic pretests, both informal and standardized, to obtain 
che baseline measures of students' academic skills and social, 
physical, emotional, and psychological characteristics. Consult 
and involve parents and members of tne community. 

3. State three or four clear, simple, measurable objectives for the 
project. Based on the assessed needs of the students, these 
objectives should specify in quantitative terms the outcomes 
desired at the conclusion of the project. 

4. Design and implement appropriate SERVICES and ACTIVITIES to reach 
the stated objectives. 

5. EVALUATE the project to determine how nearly the objectives have 
been met, hen* effective the project activities have proven to be, 
and how productive the investment of funds, time, and effort has 
been. How? 

6. Use posttests, parallel to the pretests administered when assessing 
students' needs. 

7 What HAS been accomplished through the project and what NEEDS to be 
done in subsequent projects to accomplish the priority goal will 
be indicated, providing a new assessment of needs to resume the cycle. 
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Nyquist, Ewald B. ACCOUNTABILITY IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Albany, New York: Office of the Commissioner of Education, 1970. 10 p. 

(Speech made to the Education Commission of the States, July 9, 1970) 

Accountabi lity , states Nyquist, means to me a continuous willingness to 
evaluate education, to explain and interpret the results with all candor, 
to divulge the results to the publics or constituencies that need to know them, 
and to be personally and organizationally responsible for the weaknesses as 
well as the strengths revealed. 

Evaluation has to do with some notion of finding out how well an educational 
enterprise is going or how successful an educational activity has been. It 
means, too, the comparing of the resources employed on an activity with the 
dollar benefits obtained or likely to be obtained from it. Thirdly, evalua- 
tion means cost effectiveness analyses designed to measure the extent to 
which resources allocated to a specific objective under each of several 
alternatives actually contribute to accomplishing that objective so that 
different ways cf gaining the objective may be compared. Finally, evaluation 
imnlies precise program goals and educational objectives hopefully stated in 
behavioral terms and measurable operational terms, not in glittering general- 
ities. Evaluation techniques can be both objective and subjective in 
education, for not everything in education can be scientif \ cal ly and anti- 
septi cal ly determi ned . 

Teachers in their new and increasing mood of aggressive militancy are going 
to make demands on their conditions of employment which will bear positively 
on increasing educational effectiveness and conversely to make contract terms 
pledging themselves responsible as well, believes the author. 

St udents , too, are asking for accountability. They are questioning the 
adequacy of the curriculums, their meaningful ness for them. They are sharply 
questioning the whole concept of tenure, especially for teachers who turn 
them off, and they are criticizing antiquated school policies, paternalistic 
methods of governance, and the inadequacies of sandbox student government. 

There are two aspects to accountability in education. Have the funds been 
spent for the purposes intended and what effective use las been made of them. 

There is an accelerating public demand for an accounting of our educational 
stewardship. Evaluation has become one of the major challenges to education 
in this decade. What it means is that school boards and local and state 
educators will face the responsibility cf taking the public into full partner- 
ship-explaining the problems and 1 ini cations of testing and other leans of 
evaluating education, welcoming assistance, and sharing the resulting information. 

An annual report of school achievement, including test results, should be 
made to the coinnunity , states Nyquist. Such a report could include follow- 
up information on graduates , changes in pupil achievement, new types of 
testing that are being tried, characteristics of the student body being 
served, and comparisons with other appropriate school systems and standards. 
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Ohio Department of Education, EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION: OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
OF A CONFERENCE. Columbus, Ohio: The Department, 1969. 121 p> 

In the foreword of this book, Dr. Martin W. Essex states that the edu- 
cational community today is under severe examination both from within and 
without. The causes appear to be related to an "oversell" of education 
as a magic solution to our social problems, the inability to measure 
achievement in relationship to dollars spent and frequent excessive 
claims for each new theory or experiment as the remedy to all learning 
difficulties. Within the context, the need and importance of accurate 
measuring, appraising and assessing instruments is vital, says Essex- 
"We appear to be making some progress. The federal evaluation project, 
which is being conducted in 17 states, and the national assessment may 
provide ancillary developments which will advance the knowledge and 
instrument development for meaningful measurement. In-depth consultation 
with the outstanding minds in this field which were assembled for this 
Conference on Educational Evaluation can be a most significant step 
toward continued advancement in the measurement of academic attainment, 
attitudinal development, and performance skills," he further states. 

Contents of tho book are as follows: 

. Educational Evaluation in Perspective 

. Evaluation Requirements and Expectation: What the State Education 

Agency Requires and Expects & What the Local School Board Should 
Require and Expect 

. An Overview of the Discrepancy Evaluation Model and a Related Case 
Study 

. Educational Objectives: An Integral Part of Evaluation 

. Evaluation Design, Instrumentation, Data Collection and Analysis of 
Data 

, Leadership and the Use and Misuse of Fval nation Evidence 

. Profile of a School District's Bepartmv n Evaluation--Present and 
Future 

. Current Problems in Educational Evaluation and Accountability. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY, Chicago, 

Illinois, June, 1971. Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 

1971 . 

So great is the interest--and so meager the clarification of the many 
issues and problems involved--that the need for a comprehensive look 
at the concept prompted Educational Testing Service to sponsor a series 
of conferences on accountability. Each of the speakers' papers provide 
a substantive and challenging contribution to better understanding of 
what is involved in developing and implementing accountability programs 
of integrity and merit. 

In "The Means and Ends of Accountability," Erick L. Lindman describes 
the relationship between program budgeting (PPBS) and behavioral objectives. 

Ma k R. Shedd in his paper, "Issues in Implementation," takes a brief 
look backward at the educational scene since the passage of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. He points out that in spite of the 
billions of extra dollars that have been spent on education since then, 
there is no major study that shows any significant improvement in pupil 
learning, reduced dropout rates or better teaching. He cites the 
necessity of measuring quality by output rather than input. Shedd then 
states that accountability will get nowhere if it is cast in the punitive 
sense of saying to a teacher, "Here, you SOB, raise all these kids' 
achievement levels a certain rate or you'll get fired." Accountability 
should be a positive thing. Successful teachers would be protected 
against unfair criticism by providing proof of their effectiveness, while 
the system would indicate the additional training needed by ineffective 
teachers. 

Jaii.es E. Allen, Jr., in his paper, "Public Expectations," feels that the 
push for accountability must come from the government and the profession. 
Government must assist in developing and making available the technique 
and instruments of accountability. Within the profession, Allen states, 
support comes primarily from those who are already productive, with 
support lacking where accountability is most needed. An acceptance of 
accountability requires a perspective that recognizes the indivisibility 
of education and cn r centrates on terms of the whole rather than its parts, 
he quotes Buckminster Fuller, who said, "We have so many specialized 
abilities we can blow ourselves to pieces, but we have no ability to 
coordinate ourselves. I see our society as very powerfully conditioned 
by its reflexes, with very, very tight ways of functioning. And that is 
dangerous--so dangerous that if man does not stop thinking locally and 
make the grade as a world man we may not be able to continue on this 
planet." 

"The Role of Evaluation," by Henry S. Dyer, and "The Future of Account- 
ability," by Edythe J. Gaines are the concluding papers. 
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Provus, Malcolm. DISCREPANCY EVALUATION, Berkeley, California: McCutchan 
Publishing Company, 1971, 380 p. 

In the section, "A Time for Accountability," the author states that the 
history of recent public school programs is one of lack of documentation, 
lack of program control, and measured outcomes suggesting that there is 
greater variation within programs than between programs. A recent un- 
published evaluation of team teaching revealed 131 different programs in 
39 different schools, none of which adhered to the essential principles of 
team teaching contained in the school system's original understanding of 
the concept. The author asks, "Is it any wonder that students who had 
been exposed to this kind of 'team teaching' fo*' 6 years showed no 
greater growth in academic performance than did a control group?" 

Public school systems, says Provus, are traditionally monolithic, hier- 
archical, monopolistic, and, therefore, relatively insensitive to change. 
Further, if change is to occur, it must be due either to explosive ex- 
ternal force or to skillful, internally directed, gradual pressure-- a 
delicately balanced movement that produces within the members of an 
organization first uncertainty, then awareness of a problem, analysis, 
self-appraisal, readiness for change, commitment to change, and ultimately 
the satisfaction of problem solution and self-realization. 

He goes on to say that the timing associated with ESEA funding has had 
disastrous effects on program planning and design. The evaluation clause 
of the ESEA established evaluation as a necessary building block in the 
design of American educational reform. The evaluation implications of 
ESEA could eventually have greater impact than the program itself. Perhaps, 
states Provus, before we can build effective new programs, we must establish 
creative new ways to monitor new programs and eventually to judge their 
effecti veness. 

He offers five definitions of program evaluation for consideration: 

. The judgment of authorities about a program 
. The opinions of program staff 
. The opinions of tnose affected by a program 

. A comparison of actual program outcomes with expected outcomes; and 

. A comparison of an executed program with its design. 

The fourth approach, i.e., evaluation of program outcomes, establishes 
performance criteria for program recipients. This approach is represented 
by all that is most current and "scientific" in educational evaluation. 
Starting with the work of Tyler and the perfection of standardized instru- 
ments with norms for various populations, and continuing with the present 
interest in group criterion reference tests, etc., the preoccupation of 
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the present generation of evaluators has been and continues to be a 
microanalysis of a learner's behavior at various times before and after 
exposure to a lesson, program, treatment, or Institution. 

The author's Discrepancy Evaluation Model, which Includes both the case 
study method and experimental design, was designed to Improve existing 
school programs, establish new and better programs, and contribute to 
greater accountability of educators to the public. 

The application of the Model to public school programs such as Early 
Childhood Education, Program for Pregnant Girls, School Lunch Program, 
and others, Is discussed. 
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Boutwell, William D. "Happenings in Education," THE PTA MAGAZINE 66:23, 

January 1972. 

The information in this article came from a new report destined to have 
wide influence. Its title is STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS, by 
Henry S. Dyer and Elsa Rosenthal and the publisher is Educational Test- 
ing Service. The authors visited every state to obtain firsthand info 
mation. 

Out of the authors' visits and study, of all the states came the following 
list of goal", receiving top priority and subject to measurement: 

. To help students become effective participants in society. 

. To increase the ratio of guidance counselors to pupils. 

. To ensure that students acquire sound health habits. 

. To ensure that all students are doable of reading "at grade level." 

. To reward teaching and administrative personnel in accordance with the 
degree to which they produce learning in students. 

. To reduce class size by increasing the ratio of teachers to pupils. 

. To provide more effective in-service training for school personnel. 

. To ensure that every student shall have acquired a marketable skill by 
the time he or she graduates from high school. 

. To stimulate community involvement in the work of the schools. 

. To reduce the student dropout rate. 

. To modernize and enlarge school facilities. 

. To give students a sense of worth as human beings. 

. To keep school budgets as low as possible consistent with sound edu- 
cation. 

. To sensitize teachers to the individual learning needs of the children 
they teach. 

. To bring the results of research to bear on the actual operation of 
the schools. 

. To promote better understanding among ethnic, racial, and economic 
groups. 

The report then describes efforts being made in individual states, for 
example: 

In Florida there is pressure to expand the present state-wide reading 
achievement test to sample student progress in all basic skills, K-12. 

Michigan includes in its state-wide testing program the measurement of atti- 
tude toward learning, attitude toward academic achievement, and attitude 
toward self. 

Pennsylvania is undertaking to measure such "significant aspects of human 
life" as self-concept, understanding of others, responsible citizenship, 
health habits, creativity, the acquisition of salable skills, the under- 
standing of human accomplishments, readiness for change, and students' 
attitudes toward school. 

In California, the 400 school districts were invited to submit statements 
of philosophy and goals. Eighteen statements were identified. These have 
influenced state legislation, which now calls for the development of a com- 
mon state curriculum, modified by local options. 
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Clair, Theodore N. & Kiraly, John Jr. "Accountability for the School 
Psychologist," PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS 8:318-21, October 1971. 



Upon public demands that educational institutions account for the sum 
total of tneir activity, and as part of the educational staff, the 
school psychologist will have to prove his worth and succumb to closer 
scrutiny. His part in accountability should include his being a 
consultant and facilitator: he should help the superintendent and 

principal with evaluating the educational program, help the manage- 
ment to specify goals for the instructional program. 



When he is dealing with an educational problem of the student, the 
psychologist can be accountable for thi ee major functions: 



1. diagnosis - observation, testing report to provide data for second 
function. 

2. intervention - designing relevant instruction; inappropriate 
behavior is changed. 

3. evaluation - an analysis of the performance. By research and 
feedback the psychologist can recast intervention strategy procedure 
in order to produce relevant change in the total process. 

The psychologist should be accountable to his supervisor/administrator 
who should be able to evaluate objectively the performance of school 
psychologists on the basis of: 



1. result-oriented data - objective evidence that measures functional 
performance of the psychologist, i.e., records, personal logs. 

2. person-oriented data - administrator judges the psychologist on 
basis of initiative, technical and interpersonal competence--ratings 
by the psychologist's peers is also a method. 



The authors also mentioned the use of psychological auditing by veteran 
school psychologists or diplomats in the field to examine and compare period- 
ically of work of this staff member. 



In conclusion, the authors state that the psychologist must become 
accountable for more than just diagnostic services, but must share the 
teacher's burde.' of aiding students in obtaining experiences relevant 
to their growth and development. 
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Daniel, K. Fred. "Moving Toward Educational Accountability: Florida's 

Program," EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 11:41-42, January 1971. 

Accountability is viewed by the Florida Department of Education as "a 
process of explaining ’.he utilization of resources in terms of their 
coitributions to the attainment of desired results." A number of 
projects and programs have been conducted in Florida which have been 
designed to provide managers with needed techniques and information. 
These include the following: 

. State-wide utilization of behavioral objectives State-wide accredi- 
tation standards have been revised so that they include process and 
product items, as well as status items. Individual school personnel 
throughout the state are expected to prepare behavioral objectives 
based upon the general objectives included in the accreditation 
standards. Extensive training programs have been conducted for this 
purpose. Through the implementation of the accreditation program, 
skills of describing desired outcomes have been strengthened. 

. Differentiated staffing pilot projects . Feasibility studies for 
flexible staff utilization are being conducted, with both state and 
federal support. These programs are centered in three pilot school 
districts. 

. Programmed budgeting and cost effectiveness pilot projects . Two 
pilot projects in programmed budgeting have been conducted, one as 
an ESEA Title III project and one under Bureau of Finance in the 
Department of Education. A cost effectiveness project was sponsored 
by th'-> Division of Vocational Education. 

. Facilities utilization studies . Three pilot projects for extending 
the school year to make more effective use of facilities ar • being 
supported with state funds. 

. Non-categorical allocation of funds for educational improvements . 

The Minimum Foundation Program for providing support to public edu- 
cation was modified to prcvide a portion of the funds on a non- 
categorical basis. These funds are distributed in a fixed amount 
for each instructional unit (i.e., teacher). In order to receive 
these funds, a school district must submit a plan detailing its needs. 
First priority is given to staff development. 
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Darland, D. D. "The Profession's Quest for Responsitn 1 ity and Accountability," 
FHI DELTA KAPPAN b2:41-44, September 1970. 

Darland limits his discussion to what needs to be done before the teaching 
profession c-»n become accountable for guaranteeing competent performance 
and ethical behavior for its members, !e goes on to clarify that "teaching 
profession" doesn't mean only classroom teachers, but includes i^ofessional 
personnel in state departments of education and other governmental agencies 
those who teach or carry out other professional activities in pre-school 
programs, elementary, secondary schools and colleges and universities; 
and professional personnel in voluntary accrediting agencies involved with 
accreditation of educational institutions. 

Darland believes that if this profession is to be accountable for its own, 
obviously it must have some form of self-governance. There is a great 
hesitance in giving the teaching profession the legal control over 
entrance to the profession: "It does appear illogical to ask a profes- 

sion, especially classroom teachers within it, to be accountable when 
such persons are little involved with developing controls over entry into 
the profession." Different states have different procedures for certifying 
teachers, but in all the teacher has little authority; this current 
conglomerate state-by-state approaches to professional governance result 
in much confusion and frustration. Progress toward national approaches to 
the problem is very slow. 

The NEA is mounting a national effort to bring about the necessary 
legislation in each state whereby the profession approves programs, issues 
licenses, enforces standards of ethics and practice, and promotes studies 
and research designed to improve teacher education, including the initial 
entry programs and continuing education. This organization is saying 
that if a profession is to be accountable, why not delegate the respon- 
sibilities which are correlative with being accountable? The legislature 
would not be giving up the right, but rather to place responsibility 
with those directly involved; moreover, there would always be the right 
of legislative review. The results of having such a professional board 
would include there neing no question about the right of professionals 
to be held accountable # and the practitioners in the field would be in the 
position to participate in the establishment of policies related directly 
to their own continuing needs and problems. 

In answer to thes: problems, a number of state departments of education 
are diligently searching for ways of involving the practitioner, but 
not providing the authority to be consistent with establishing prac- 
titioner accountability. 

Darland mentions another aspect that seems to polarize the teacher from 
authority. He feels that the state departments of education deal with 
the educational establ ishment--managing institutions, and the teazher 
deals with professional establ ishment--teaching. These two establishments 
have not been incorporated and teachers are admonished that professional 
behavior does not have to depend on legal sanctions or rights. 

The present demand for accountability may help mend these rifts & problems. 
More sophistication of teachers, which will pressure the teaching pro- 
fession toward vigorous involvement and search for ways of being more 
responsible, is being demanded by more and more modern parents. 
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Darland, D. D. (Continued) 

In summary, tne teaching profession is moving toward creating the self- 
governance machinery and process required for their being accountable. 
This will happen despite the unwillingness to share legislative powers 
with the teacher. 
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Davies, Don. "The Relevancy of Accountability," THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 21:127-133, Spring ! 970 . 

In an address before Dean's Conference on Teacher Education sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota, Davies acknowledges there is account- 
ability to taxpayers and to Congress, but he chooses to stress the 
responsibility tt at holds teachers, aides, administrators accountable 
for the educational achievements of their clients. 

He feels that the primary goal implied by this concept is "to create 
a society that in free and open and compassionate, nonracist, multi- 
cultural, and productive." The changing of people, ourselves ani all 
who have anything to do with running the schools is the basic need 
to achieve that goal. 

Davies names some projects of the federal government to help in this 
change--such as compensate ry programs as ESEA, National Defense 
Education Act. He showed favortism to the Career Opportunities Program 
(COP)--a Minneapolis program which uses people from low income commu- 
nities as teacher aides or technicians. 

Under the Education Professions Development Act, previous new 
federal programs will be held accountable for their effectiveness; 
federal programs will be funded only if they can be evaluated on the 
basis of performance. Evaluation will no longer be the means by which 
educational personnel are trained, but the effectiveness of the learn- 
ing that takes place as a result of that training. Teacher training 
institutions and local school systems will be accountable to the 
community for the quality of educational services delivered, and 
teachers will be accountable for what the children learn. 
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Duncan, Merlin G. "An Assessment of Accountability: The State of the Art," 

FDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 11:27-30, January 1971. 

The author states that the firm direction for the "accorntabil ity" move- 
ment seems to center around the very reasonab e concern that we need to 
find ways to relate dollars to output (i.e., the cost of a unit of 
"education" of known quality and quantity in terms of dollars expended). 
The traditional method of assessing educational cost has been primarily 
based on the establishment of the relationship netween dollars and 
educational input. This includes such cost factors as the number of 
students served per dollar spent, the number of teachers and their dollar 
cost, the dollar cost of buildings, or the number of courses provided 
and their dollar cost. Of course, most districts and other educational 
units can’t even provide that cost information except in gross terms. 

In short, the present need is clearly seen to be a measure of the quality 
of educational output; and it is in this arena that the new trend to- 
ward "accountability" for the taxpayer's dollars must he met if the 
educational system is to continue as we know it. 

Duncan also states that a system that will provide educational account- 
ability should at least include the following: 

1. It should measure program effectiveness based on stated real goal 
accomplishment in a time frame. 

2. It should report results on a multi-dimensional format to the 
interested publics of the educational enterprise, both internal 
and external . 

3. It should be a dynamic process that makes the educational system 
more responsive to the needs of society and its own clientele. 

4. It should be related to comprehensive educational planning and show 
that the programs generated are economical in terms of opportunity 
costs. 

5. The system by which accountability is satisfied should also be 
flexible enough to provide input to regenerate the system through 
constant evaluation and feedback which serves as a guide to program 
formulation, revision, or termination. 

6. It should relate measurable educational goals to societal goals, and 
demonstrate the ability to interface educational systems with other 
public and private systems serving society. 

We have consistently been budgeting by line item and object of expendi- 
ture patterned after the fashion in which we usually receive our appro- 
priations. We have neglected systems that will allow us to do our internal 
record-keeping on a different basis and still yield the necessary reporting 
information. This practice tends to obscure the operation of programs, 
and puts all the importance on those things that keep us operating as we 
did "last year." 
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Duncan, Merlin G, (Cont'd) 



The reporting by school districts to the public has generally been 
inadequate The need to relate the output of the educational system 
to dollars and the persistent problems of society is of utmost impor- 
tance. This means that educational administrators must develop a 
reporting system that is geared to the public relations program of the 
school system and that allows the administrator to answer the major 
questions that are being asked in terms of both dollars and quality. 

The following list of prerequisites to educational accountability is 
needed (according to Duncan): 

1. an adequate accounting system 

2. an adequate personnel system 

3. the introduction of comprehensive planning mechanisms at all 
levels of education 

4. enlightened leadership from educational managers at all levels 
5 an improved "delivery system," harmonizing federal, state and 

local goals in delivering quality education 

6. the ability to research and evaluate ourselves and to eliminate 
the fear of being wrong 

7. a mechanism to eliminate the built-ir. traditional programs and 
teachers and administrators that will not seek relevancy 

8. to drastically change the training programs for educational 
administrators to include the following: 

a. financial management and accounting 

b. theory or organizations 

c. state, local and federal government 

d. school law (more than the usual one course) 

e. clinical internships for at least nine months, with residence 
credit where applicable 

f. disseration studies that are useful to educational agencies 
wherever possible (this does not precluse theoretical or basic 
research studies, but few Ph.D. candidates are equipped for 
"pure" theoretical tasks). 
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Fitzgerald, Peter "Assessing tie Perceived Educational Needs of Students," 
EDUCATION 92:13-14, February-March 1972. 

The article states that if the process of education can be viewed as 
a system of logical steps leading to an ultimate change In learner 
behavior, then the first step Is the assessment of student needs. 

Many educators are becoming aware of the necessity to build an edu- 
cational program on a sound foundation, not only for the purpose of 
establishing better methodology, but also to eventually evaluate the 
effects of the program on the learner. Community support and oond 
defeats are beginning to seriously affect some of the programs that are 
currently in operation in our schools. The public relations aspects 
of the school operation must include the community, not just as a rubber 
stamp, but with an actual role in the school operation. Need assessment 
is one source of involvement. 

The Tri-County Supplementary Educational Service Center developed a 
piugram with the University of California at Santa Barbara. The 
purpose was to devise a plan whereby districts within three counties 
could determine their perceived educational needs, establish priorities 
and thus do a more effective job in providing programs for learners. 

The technique is called the Discrepancy-Score Approach. Basically the 
technique gathers two sources of information. One is the information 
gained through the completion of a questionnaire taken by students, 
parents, and teachers related to discrepancies regarding the students' 
needs. After interpretation by a staff /community task force the infor- 
mation serves as a foundation for the establishment of learner-oriented 
programs. The second source of information is gained through a process 
called the reverse-flow interview. In this interview the teacher draws 
the perceptions of the parents toward the school and its effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of their son or daughter. Information is processed 
by computer. 

There have been a number of program changes and better curricula*" 
decision making on the part of those who have utilized this approach. 




Gaines, Edyth J. "Accountability: Getting Out of the Tangled Web," NATION'S 

SCHOOLS 88:55-58, October 1971. 

Dr. Gaines, a community superintendent in Bronx, N. Y., believes that 
educators who don't want accountability are In danger of missing a grand 
opportunity to save their profession, raise it to new levels of respecta- 
bility and status, and bridge the gap between them and their various pub- 
lics. 

When parents ask why their children are not getting the kind of results 
from schooling they had hoped for, educators have usually responded with one 
or more of the dodges that follow 



Dodge I : 


"There is something wrong with your child." 


Dodge II : 


"There is something wrong with the environment." 


Dodge III: 


"Schools can't be held accountable for everything." 


Dodge IV: 


"Standardized test scores cannot gauge the effectiveness of 
individual teachers of schools." 


Dodge V: 


"The most important outcomes of education are human and humane 
and will not yield to an accountability scheme. So let's 
not have or.e." 


Dodge VI : 


"Certain children shouldn't be given standardized tests." 


Podge VII: 


"Not orpy do we not have adequate measuring tools for accounta- 
bility, we can't agree upon what is to be measured." 



Dodge VIII: "Yes, you're right. We educators really don't know much about 

why certain pupils are failing in school or what to do about 
it. We are doing the best we can. We just don't know any 
better." 



Dodge IX: 



"Parents and public can't be trusted with data on school 
performance. They would use it as a weapon, engaging in 
vigilante activities." 
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Harrison, Charles H. "How to Respond to Public Demands for Accountability," 
NATION'S SCHOOLS 86:32-33, Nov. 70. 

This article offers practical suggestions for one of the most Important 
aspects of an accountability program--report1ng to the public. This would 
be done by taking advantage of an existing avenue of public information-- 
the school district's newsletter. The r.ewsletter could feature a section 
called "Evaluation, ""Accountability, ""Balance Sheet," or something else 
appropriate. 

The September or October newsletter should describe the objectives of the 
program, why it was instituted, what pupils will do differently, and 
how the program will be evaluated. 

School officials should study comparative data in November, February and 
May. This should mean that there will be reports on the evaluations in the 
newsletters of December, March and June. 

The newsletters should make clear how the objectives of the program are 
being served. For Instance, are. the students In the program rewriting 
their compositions and making corrections? Do they and their teachers 
find that these procedures improve the clarity of meaning, the expression 
of an idea or feeling, and Incidentally, vocabulary, grammar, etc? 

All reports of evaluation In the newsletter should always be completely 
honest and straightforward. The reports should never use jargon or 
statistics that are not readily understandable to the majority of resi- 
dents of the district. And the district should not be afraid to discuss 
why something fails as well as why It succeeds. 
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Harrow, Anita J. "The Accountable Curriculum: Is a Performance Contract 

Necessary?" JOURNAL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION 5:62-69, 

Fall 1971. 

Anita Harrow bridges practice and theory in describing one school system's 
attempt to be accountable to itself, while leaving procedures and inter- 
pretations general enough to be of use in many school environments. 

Harrow speaks of both an accountable curriculum and its cost which makes 
her paper a clear and concise guideline for action. 

Lieberman (1970) discussed two approaches to accountability. The first 
approach Involves the analysis of the relationship between invested 
resources and achieved results. The second approach to accountability 
deals with consumer choice such as is found in the voucher system. Most 
educational systems are primarily concerning themselves with variations 
of the first approach. 

A principal in an accountable school system is the curriculum leader 
and he should be concerned about his own abilities to make a desirable 
educational impact upon the teachers and children in his school. The 
teacher, therefore, becomes accountable to the principal concerning the 
curriculum provided in the classroom. Though many factors affect 
learning in the classroom, the teacher, nevertheless, should establish 
in the beginning the specific educational goals of the programs for which 
he has assumed responsibility. A teacher should use accountability as 
a lever for change. It should be an indicator of the effectiveness of 
tKe strategies and materials selected for use with different groups of 
children. By designing a program in behavioral terms a teacher is in a 
better position to report pupil progress to the principal relative to 
the stated goals and to analyze the problem areas in the curriculum. 

This kind of planning also provides a data base for the selection of 
teaching techniques and materials for the following year. 

The accountable curriculum establishes the specific educational intents 
of the program and the evaluation techniques for measuring the desired 
behavior changes that occur. The first step in planning an accountable 
curriculum is developing a philosophy statement for each area of concern. 

A philosophy statement is a common sense personal or group view point 
concerning the planned curriculum and responsibilities which the curriculum 
entails. Once the philosophy is stated, a rationale is usually developed. 

The rationale substantiates the necessity and relevancy of the educa- 
tional components which make up the statement of philosophy. Next a thorough 
assessment of educational needs should be undertaken. Educational needs 
assessment is a phrase used to describe a process designed to identify both 
major and minor areas of educational deficiency. From the identified 
needs will emerge the basic educational goals and the behavioral ly stated 
curriculum. Needs should be ranked In order of priority and can become 
the base's for the development and implementation of appropriate strategies 
selected to help minimize the gap between the existing condition and the 
desired condition. The statement of educational intents in behavioral 
terms is a first step toward accountability in a particular content area. 
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Harrow, Anita J. (Cont'd) 

The problem of how to effectively measure with both formal (standardized) 
and Informal (criterion-referenced) Instruments becomes the next step. 
Standardized Instruments are used because that Is the expected, and they 
facilitate the comparison of one group to another. The criterion- 
referenced Instrument, however, Is probably the most useful Indicator of 
individual pupil achievement and serves as a guide for restructuring 
units and changing teaching strategies to obtain the most efficient 
utilization of teaching development. Criterion-referenced measures 
are essential steps toward achieving the accountable curriculum. 

It Is stated that classroom teachers should be able to do the same, If 
not better, job than performance contractors. The actual cost per pupil 
would surely be much less If teachers were given the opportunity to 
structure a curriculum In the basic skills or reading and math, were 
given some additional assistance, and perhaps were allocated some addi- 
tional funds. In most Instances, It probably would be economically 
more feasible to structure an accountable curriculum like the one 
Illustrated than to pay several hundred dollars to a contractor for 
specific achievement gains made by each child. 

The Issues such as performance contracting, economic Incentives, and 
voucher plans surrounding the renewed Interest In educational accounta- 
bility are bound to stimulate educators to state more explicitly their 
educational goals, to study more Intensely the effectiveness of various 
teaching strategies, and to establish more specifically success criteria 
for determining degree of achievement attained. 
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Hencley, Stephen P. "Impediments to Accountability," ADMINISTRATOR'S 
NOTEBOOK 20:1-4, December 1971. 

In view of Intense concern with making schools accountable, the 
time Is ripe for discussion of Impediments to accountability In 
this report. Three general types of deterrents are examined. 

The first Impediment Is a conflict of philosophies. The push to make 
schools humane runs counter to the philosophy of accountability, some 
believe. On the one hand there Is resolute support among Sllberman's 
followers for making schools less grim, less multllatlve of spontaneity, 
less destructive of creativity, and less ruinous to the development of 
a healthy «°lf-concept. On the other hand, there Is an equal Insis- 
tence amony Lesslnger's followers for movement toward accountabll 1 ty- - 
with stress upon clear objectives, validated procedures, and a complete 
public reporting of outcomes. Campbell's analysis of this humanlst- 
behavlorlst conflict Is offered: 

"The accountability movement stresses precise objectives, planned 
allocation of resources, specified procedures, and measurement of 
outcomes. The humane or Informal school, on the other hand, places 
great stress on spontaneity, flexibility, Individual differences, and 
creative experiences not only In the academic subjects but also in the 
arts. There is little concern with measurement and great concern with 
feeling, joy, and openness. One movement Is highly rational and precise. 
The other is largely Impressionistic and flexible. In a sense, it is 
the difference between a science and an art." 

A second dimension of the resistance to accountability is of a political- 
legal nature. In this section, the author examines the voucher system 
(in which a parent would be given a certain amoung of money for his 
child's schooling and then be allowed to choose the school his child 
would attend). He questions the legality of performance contracting. 

Another deterrent to accountability among professionals is that account- 
ability practices appear to present major roadblocks to the continued 
development of freedom and autonon^y for teachers. Both the NEA and 
AFT support the position that it is absurd to ask a profession which 
has no authority to govern its own standards to account for presumed 
failings in its performance. The NEA has made clear the conditions it 
sees as being necessary to move toward accountability: 

"... teachers must have the major voice in deciding those matters that 
relate directly to teaching... they must be largely responsible for 
determining who shall be candidates for the profession and by what 
standards teachers shall be prepared (including accreditation of insti- 
tutions), evaluated, retained, dismissed, certified, and given tenure; 
how teachers shall be educated in service; how the curriculum shall be 
developed; and how media and materials shall be selected. Only when 
teachers' expertise is applied to these determinations can teachers be 
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Hendey article (cont'd) 



held more accountable."' 

Four Impediments are evident in the technological and economic arenas: 

(1) the need for precise definition of learning outcomes for students, 

(2) The need to develop and Install teaching-learning technologies capable 
of producing defined outcomes, (3) the need to design mea 1 urement devices 
that can give valid evidence of adequate system performance, including 
teacher performance, (4) the need to provide resources for the research, 
development, diffusion, and Installation costs of such educational 
Improvements . 

He then states that until precise definitions of outcomes become available, 
the measurement of educational output will remain largely fortuitous, and 
Implementations of accountability will tend to founder. 

Of interest is his comment that we do not know what educational processes 
best translate educational Inputs into desired educational outputs. One 
of the reasons for this, he believes, is that the research roles of various 
educational agencies at local, state, regional and national levels have 
tended to remain unclear. 2 

He then discusses the faults of standardized tests used to assess student 
performance, and states that the development of valid, reliable instruments 
for measuring output will constitute a formidable challenge in any 
significant move toward accountability. 



^NCTEPS of NEA, "The Meaning of Accountability: A Working Paper, " 

Nov. 1970, p. 3 (Mimeographed). 

^"Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education, "by Edgar L. Morphet 
and Charles 0. Ryan, 1967. (Citation Press) 




Howsam, Robert B. and NEA Association of Classroom Teachers. "Performance- 
Based Instruction, "TODAY'S EDUCATION 61:33-40, April 1972. 

Performance or competency-based Instruction seems closely related 
to accountability. Performance-based instruction Implies that the 
teacher or learner Is most likely to do what Is expected of him and 
what he expects of himself If he Is accountable for doing what he 
undertakes. PBI has four essential elements. These elements are: 

(a) precise objectives , stated In behavioral terms; (b) performance 
criteria , Indicators of performance, modes of assessment, and criterion 
levels specified and made public along vdth objectives; (c) Instruction 
pertinent to the criteria ; and (d) learner accountability In terms of 
the criteria. ~~ 



Performance-based teacher education Is the application of the principles 
and practices of performance-based Instruction to teacher preparation. 

Up to now, teacher certification has been based on Imprecisely defined 
criteria. Completion ot a specified number of knowledge courses and 
the student teaching experience have been the basis for certification. 
Professional examinations have long been In disfavor. The development 
of the performance movement has opened new avenues of approach to teacher 
education. If objectives can be defined and If performance criteria 
can be established, certification can be based either on completion of 
a performance-based program or on meeting the criteria levels through 
an examination procedure. A number of states are already committed to 
performance-based certification. The impact of such a step will force 
institutions to revise their traditional programs to Incorporate the 
elements and enablers of performance-based Instruction. 



Johnson, Rita B.* "Objectl ves-Based Accountability Procedures fcr Classroom 
Use," EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 11:49-50, June ’.971. 

The author states that teachers at many levels are demonstrating 
a willingness to hold themselves accountable for their Instructional 
effectiveness. They make the assumption that teachers cause 
learning, and that If the learner falls, It Is the teaching that has 
failed. She further states that nowhere Is this more apparent than 
In those schools where faculty members aie now finding ways to: 

(11 specify their Instructional objectives In measurable terms, 

(2; devise a variety of tests to determine If objectives have been met, 
(3) design replicable Instructional materials to achieve specified 
outcomes, (4) gather evidence of the extent to which objectives 
are being accomplished and (5) revise Instructional strategies until 
their objectives are achieved. 

Following are some examples of ways In which instructors now use 
objectives to Improve their effectiveness: (Each of these examples 
are elaborated on In the article.) (A) Teachers can do a variety of 
things to Improve the specifications of objectives. 

(B) Teachers can improve Instruction through the selection of criterion 
measures . 

(C) Teachers can employ a number of procedures to Improve the organizati 
and sequence of instruction. 

(D) Teachers can use procedures to Improve the selection of methods and 
materials. 

(E) Teachers can do a number of things to improve the revision and 
refinement of Instruction. 

(F) Teachers can improve Instruction by changing certain institutional 
practices. 

In conclusion, she states that a courageous teacher can contract with 
supervisors to produce, test and revise materials in light of intended 
outcomes. In fact, he can agree to be hired, rehired or granted merit 
Day on the basis of whether or not learners have responded both attitu- 
dlnally and intellectually in pre-specifled ways. Thus the student 
works with instructors who have agreed on a contractual basis to 
produce learning and to be paid only if their students learn. 



♦Staff Member, National Laboratory for Higher Education, Durham, N. C. 
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Kaufman, Roger A. "Accountability, a System Approach and the Quantitative 
Improvement of Educat1on--An Attempted Integration, " EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
11 : 21 -26, January 1971. 

This article was Intended to set a rationale for cooperation and Inter- 
dependence between professional educational practitioners who are work- 
ing to measurably Improve the procucts and processes of education and 
define and achieve a functional accountability. A possible generic 
model for educational management Is presented, Identifying six steps for 
problem solving. Additionally, tools currently being used for the 
quantifiable Improvement of education were briefly presented and 
discussed. 

Kaufman's definition of accountability follows: "The primary function 

of education Is to bring about relevant learning, and the primary task of 
educators is learning management." The learning management job could be 
CONCEIVED AS BEING THE PLANNING, ORGANIZING, DESIGNING, IMPLEMENTING AND 
EVALUATING of learning situations and outcomes and making required 
continuing revisions to assure ongoing relevancy and practicality. It is 
an accountability process. 

Process is defined as thesteps or manner In which an outcome is achieved. 

A product Is an outcome. He suggests six steps In a problem solving model: 

1. Identify problem (based upon documented needs) 

2. Determine solution requirements and solution alternatives 

3. Select strategies and tools (from among the alternatives) 

4. Implement 

5. Determine Performance Effectiveness 

6. Revise as required. 

Several tools which should provide rational and realistic ways of improv- 
ing the educational product are: 

1 . Needs Acsessment 

2. System Analysis 

3. Behavioral Objectives 

4. Planning, Programming, Budgeting System 

5. Methods-Means Selection Process 

6. Systems Analysis 

7. Network-based Management Tools 

8. Testing and National Assessment 

9. Educational Auditing 

System Analysis is a process for determining the requirements for getting 
from "what Is" to "what should be." It consists of analysis, in levels 
or layers, of requirements for problem solution. The outcome of a system 
analysis is a delineation of feasible "whats" for problems solution, 
and a listing of possible strategies and fools for achieving each "what." 

Behavioral Objectives usually Include a statement of (1) what is to be 
done, (b) by whom Is It to be done, (c) under what conditions is it to 
be done, (d) what criteria will be used to determine its accomplishment. 
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Kaufman, Roger A. (Cont'd) 

PI a ining. Programming. Budgeting System (PPBS) Identifies the relationships 
between product outcomes and costs for various alternative methods and 
means. 

Methods-Mean Selection Processes are procedures for deciding among alter- 
native methods and means (strategies, and tools) for achieving required 
outcomes. Cost-effectiveness is a key criterion. 

Systems Analysis. Frequently, techniques for selecting among alternative 
solutions those which will provide the greatest cost-benefit are called 
"systems" analysis. Perhaps the plural form of the word "system" Indicates 
the close linkage with the word used in conjunction with computers and 
hardware solutions. 

Network-Based Management Tools. Cook and others have introduced the 
concepts of PERT (program Evaluation Review Technique) and CPM (Critical 
Path Method) to educators in order for them to better manage and control 
the educational implementation process (Cook, 1966, 1967). It is sug- 
gested that these tools are best applied when all requirements are 
delineated, the methods and procedures are selected, and the job is to 
maintain control over the "doing" process. 

Testing and National Assessment. Testing provides an understood manner 
for determining the effectiveness of any treatment. There appear to be 
some developments in testing which- seem to offer promise for educators 
interested in planned, change. One of these developments which relate to 
measurable performance: objectives is- criterion-referenced measurement 
which provides an alternative to norm-referenced tests. 

Educational Auditing is oriented toward the statement of accomplishments 
and does not intend to provide suggestions for revision— it is status 
and accomplishment oriented only. 
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Kruger, W, Stanley. "Accountability and tlie Educational Program Auditor," 
PLANNING AND CHANGING 1:110-114, October 1970. 

The emphasis of accountability is on performance. The educational admin- 
istrator is expected to place emphasis on planning for results as well as 
on evaluation of results. A technique for promoting educational account- 
ability is that of educational program . auditing , utilized on a pilot basis 
in 86 projects funded under Titles VII (Bilingual Education) and VIII 
(Dropout Prevention) of the ESEA. If properly implemented, program au- 
diting could be one of the most significant contributions to educational 
administration in recent years. 

The central figure in the application of this new technique is the Edu- 
cational Program Auditor (EPA). The EPA's model is the fiscal auditor 
now employed by almost all public school systems under state regulations 
or laws. The fiscal auditor is concerned with a specific, well-defined 
area of program managements with well established procedures in practice. 
Conversely, the EPA is dealing where procedures are not well established 
since this program is still in the developmental stages. The fiscal 
auditor functions through the accounting system while the EPA functions 
through the evaluation system, verifying the results of that system & 
assessing the appropriateness of evaluation procedures. They each do 
not operate their respective systems, yet both use their expertise , 
objectivity , and perspective to improve the quality of these, and in- 
directly influence the quality of overall program design & management 
without lessening the responsibility or authority of program management 
personnel . 

The expertise of the EPA is added at critical points to that of regular 
program staff in establishing a continuous evaluation process capable of 
quickly providing "feed-back" necessary for adjustment of program 
operations. 

The objectivity of the EPA as an external reviewer, lends an element of 
credibility to program performance reports. Energies are directed toward 
actions which will improve program performance. 

The perspective of the EPA will be different from those of the regular 
program staff, and his different relationship to the program power- 
authority structure permits alternatives which might otherwise be closed. 
Elements often unfamiliar to educators can be more effectively brought to 
bear on problems of educational program management. 

Qualifications of the ElA are many and varied. The primary qualification 
is the amount of training and experience in educational program evaluation 
and management analysis needed to. monitor the comprehensive evaluation 
system. The EPA should also possess an acceptable record in the design 
of comprehensive evaluation plans;, the development and validation of tests 
and other measuring instruments; the use of measurement and evaluation 
techniques in various aspects of educational program operations and 
management; and the effective processing, analysis and reporting of data 
and conclusions. To accomplish the total task, educational -evaluation 
organizations may need to add compensation. 
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Factors to be kept in mind in employing an EPA include: 

1. the EPA should be independent of any other involvement in program 
operations. 

2. the EPA should be able to design, implement and complete a performance- 
based audit plan adequate to long-range program requirements. 

3. the EPA should be located in reasonable proximity of the program 
site, keeping travel and other audit-related expenses to a minimum. 

4. the budget for EPA activities should be in reasonable proportion to 
that established for evaluation activities. A guide used in the 
Title VII and VIII projects limits EPA costs to between 10 percent 
to 20 percent of total evaluation costs. 

The procedures, related time and resource assignemts vary in complexity 
of the assignment. In general, these procedui es may be classified in 
categories approximating the chronological sequence of auditing events: 

1. Preliminary Arrangements - Establishment of liaison between pro- 
spective EPA and local educational agency; tentative selection of 
EPA based on criteria. 

2. Pre-Audit Activities - EPA review of basic program documents; pro- 
posed design; approval of audit contract. 

3. Audit Activities (Off-Site) - Scheduling and determination of on- 
site sampling, activities. 

4. Audit Activities (On-Site) - Observing, interviewing, examination 
of evaluation instruments; determine of procedures for handling 
major discrepancy findings. 

5. Report - Preparation and presentation of audit report; submitted to 
local educational agency officials. 

"In the initial stages of his work, the EPA will focus primarily on deter- 
mination of the adequacy of program evaluation design. Gradually this 
emphasis will shift to verification of the findings of the evaluation 
process. Throughout the auditing process, the EPA searches for discrep- 
ancies: discrepancies between proposed evaluation designs and program- 

requirement criteria; discrepancies between intended eval uation-process 
performance circumstances and accomplishments and real program circumstances 
and accomplishments. The goal, of course, is for the EPA to be able to 
report ’no discrepancies'!" 

Currently, educational program auditing is being developed and practiced 
in few educational programs at the project level. Variations on the theme 
have been implemented: an "audit committee" has been proposed consisting 

of community, parent, and faculty representatives to assure that technical 
audit personnel give adequate attention to areas of particular inters to 
the participating groups. Other variations may be required in accom- 
modating the American school system, perhaps to enable the adoption of 
program auditing as a standard feature of American public school admin- 
istration. 
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An interesting spinoff of the accountability movement is the rise of a new 
professional career in education. The job is designed to carry out the account 
ability concept. USOE reports that 86 program auditors have completed 
special training and are now assigned to 86 dropout and bilingual 
education projects conducted under Titles VII and VIII, ESEA. The 
function of the program auditor includes examination of a project's 
evaluation and management; passing judgment on the validity of the 
evaluation and on the success of management to meet its qoals; and 
recomnendi ng possible changes. If the accty. idea works, the program 
auditor should become as vital to schools as the fiscal auditor. 

Like the fiscal auditor, the program auditor needs to be independent 
of any involvement in the school's program except for his monthly or 
quarterly visits. If he became more deeply involved in the school's 
regular evaluation system, his objectivity would be comoromised; he 
might dilute the authority of regular program management oersonnel . 

When a program auditor visits a program, he begins bv determining 
whether the program is using an adequate evaluation design. Once 
this is ascertained, his emphasis shifts to verification of the 
findings of the evaluation activities through observation, inter- 
views, examination of completed evaluation instruments, review 
of material products, and other procedures that may be appropriate. 

Throughout the auditing process the auditor' searches for dis- 
crepancies between proposed evaluation design and the evaluation the 
program equally should have, between the way the evaluation process 
is intended to work and its performance, between reported program 
accomplishments and real results. Yet his work is not simply to 
assess results. He provides feedback which helps the program 
director adjust his operations to meet the demands of complex 
and changing situations--and thus, get the results. Presumably 
educational program auditing, as it spreads throughout education, 
would help school administrators verify the quality of their programs 
in much the same way. 
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Educational Research Association, Feb. 5, 1971, American! Hotel, New York 
City) JOURNAL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION 5:3-14, Fall 1971. 

Roger Lennon points out the problems and pitfalls of measurement practices 
in performance contracting, while offering fresh insight into account- 
ability concepts and practices. Lennon speaks from familiar examples 
as he chides contractors for guaranteeing that every child will wind 
up "above average." 

Of special interest is his statement: "We know that education, unlike 

a manufacturing operation, must concern itself with raw material that 
is infinitely varied, and that it seeks a product, not of unvarying 
sameness as does the manufacturing operation, but with its initial 
richness and variety enhanced and multiplied. Who of us wants it to 
be otherwise? How to translate that richness and variety into behavioral 
objectives, how to assess their attainment in all their fullness, and 
how to capture it all in cost-effectiveness equations, I do not know. 

But I believe, pragmatically, that even modest and limited successes 
are better than a resignation to familiar failures." 

He points out the difficulty of providing any neat definition of the 
term, accountability. Yet certain common elements are discernible: 

1. What are the schools to be accountable for? For student accomplish- 
ment and development — cognitive, affective, motor... 

2. Who is accountable? Our senses of logic and justice tell us that 
each person whose task it is to influence learning — teacher, super- 
visor, principal, curriculum coordinator, counselor, whoever— 
should be held accountable for precisely that part of the edu- 
cational outcomes which he can affect directly through his own 
efforts. . . 

3. How is accountability to be established? Clearly there is need 
for an accountability information system providing systematic 
information on output and input. Further, there is need for a 
method for relating the elements of input including staff efforts, 
instructional materials, support systems, etc., to the outcomes 

in a manner that will permit the attribution of the outcomes in 
proper measure to these various input elements. 

4. By whom shall accountability be determined? There is substantial 
feeling that whatever a school or system may attempt in its own 
self-evaluative endeavors, independent auditors or accounting 
agencies are desirable. 
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TECHNOLOGY 10:56-57, May 1970. 

The call to accountability in education is a summons to review and 
reform the educational system. The concept rests on two foundations: 
domonstrated student learning and independent review. If schools are 
to be accountable for results, a new approach to their basic mission 
becomes mandatory and a new educational tradition will begin to emerge. 

In the first place, emphasis will shift from teaching to learning. A 
growing research literature shows teaching can be independent or in- 
fluential, and that learning can take place without teaching. So in- 
dependent is this relationship that some have termed it a teaching/ 
learning paradox. Instead of equating quality in terms of resources 
allocated, such as kinds and numbers of teachers, space available, 
materials for use and books in the library, the independent variable 
will become student accomplishment . Accountability triggers a revised 
commi tment-- that every child sha'lf learn . Such a revision implies the 
willingness to change a system which does not work and find one which 
does; to seek causes of failure in the system, its personnel, its 
organization, its technology or its knowledge base, instead of focusing 
solely on students. This revised commitment can be properly called the 
principle of equity of results. 

The second major effect of accountability on school curriculum reform 
centers on a technology of instruction and the notion of better stan- 
dard practice. Without accountability for results, educational practice 
is unverified, and good educational practice is not identified. Tech- 
nology is more than equipment, although equipment may be a part of 
technology. Technology refers to validated practice--the use of tested 
means to produce desired ends. 

Several fields have been developed to enable leaders of very complex 
enterprises to operate effectively and efficiently. These emerging 
fields include: systems design and analysis, management by objectives, 

contract engineering (including warrantees, performance contracts, 
incentives), logistics, quality assurance, value engineering and the 
like. The coordination of these fields around educational concerns 
for an improved technology of instruction may be conveniently called 
educational engineering. Engineering has traditionally been a problem- 
solving activity. Virtually everyone agrees that something has gone 
wrong and that something dramatic ought to be cone about it. Engineer- 
ing accountability into public education can be that dramatic "something." 

The eye of accountability lies in the phrase "modes of proof." Recognition 
of an expanded notion of assessment of results is the third major effect 
of accountability on school reform. For too long we have confused measure- 
ment of results in education with standardized achievement testing of the 
paper and pencil, normal curve based variety. Limited to this useful 
but restricted means of assessment, the pursuit of accountability would 
be potentially destructive. But accountability can make use of evidence 
from a variety of modes of attaining evidence. To argue that scientific 
measurement is limited to narrow so-called objective tests is to display 
both ignorance of the rich field of assessment, limited experience with 
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1 science, and an inability to foresee the rapid development of creative 

output Instruments and strategies which money and attention can promote. 

/ Outside review tied to public reporting probably explains the popularity 

of the emerging concept of accountability to the public at large. Ac- 
f countability can lead to an opening up of the system to bring In new 

I energy and support. 
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Lessinger, Leon M. "A Historical Note on. Accountabil ity in Education," 
JOURNAL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION 5:15-18, Fall 1971. 

In this article, Dr. Lessinger, who coined the term "accountability," 
provides a brief historical note. 

He discusses the dropout prevention program and the bilingual education 
program which were funded by Congress in 1969. Of particular interest 
are the sections on Educational Management Concepts and Educational 
Audits. He states, "Basically, accountability means that the grantee 
will be held responsible at any time during the project for accom- 
plishing the objectives of the project which the grantee himself pro- 
posed within the time periods specified, within the budget limitations, 
and according to the standards established. Thus, at any point in 
the life of the project there will be a benchmark against which to 
measure performance." 

Defining the educational audit, he notes that it is based on a notion 
of the fiscal audit, which is done in every school district. The 
people who do the educational audit could be a group of teachers. 

A mathematics group might look at the objectives in math. It could 
be an outside nonprofit firm or a university-based group who might 
come in to review what the local people intended to accomplish. He 
gives the following concrete example: One of the major objectives 

in our Title I program, and our dropout program has been the improve- 
ment of reading skill. Let us say that a local education agency has 
reading as one of its top priorities in its proposal. The people who 
will do the auditing would work with the staff, teachers, administra- 
tion, and the school board to help them to determine what kind of 
evidence they would accept to demonstrate that the youngster can read. 
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SCHOOLS 85:33-34, June 1970. 

Accountability concerns measurement of educational output--but not just 
any measurement. Carefully designed systems for gathering output data 
are needed if subsequent evaluations are to have any validity. Educational 
program audits are one approach to measuring outputs. 

The Independent Accomplishment Audit is a process similar to that used 
in a fiscal audit. The emphasis, however, is on learning--on student 
performance as a result of financial outlays. The IAA is designed as 
a "management feedback loop," a reliable and objective report to local 
personnel, commending accomplishments realized and recommending proced- 
ures for getting results missed. IAA relies upon outside judgment of 
results or accomplishments, primarily in terms of student accomplish- 
ment. It has six essential parts: the pre-audit; the translation of 

local goals into demonstrable data; the adoption/creation of instrum- 
entation and methodology; the establishment of a review calendar; the 
assessment process; and the public report. 

The Pre-Audit - The auditor selected by the school system starts the 
IAA process by discussing with the staff (students and community can be 
involved at this stage) the objectives and plans of the particular pro- 
gram to be reviewed. This phase produces a list of local objectives and 
a clear description of the programs in some order of priority. 

The Translation - The auditor determines a clear formulation of the 
evidence that will be used by the local people to indicate that the 
objectives have been met and the conditions that will be used to elicit 
the evidence. 

Instrumentation - Along with the translation, the auditor determines the 
instruments, such as tests., questionnaires., standardized interviews, etc., 
which will be developed or secured to gather the evidence agreed upon 
in the translation phase. 

Review Calendar - An agreement is secured in writing which indicates the 
nature of reviews. It is essential that the calendar be determined 
in advance and that all concerned be a party to the agreement and com- 
petent to honor the agreement. 

The Audit Process - In this phase, the auditor carries out the procedures 
agreed upon in the pre-audit, translation and instrumentation phases as 
codified in the review calendar. 

The Public Report - The auditor files a report at an open meeting giving 
commendations and recommendations as they relate to the local objectives. 
The report is designed to indicate in specific terms both accomplishments 
and ways the program may be made more effective and efficient. 
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Lessinger, Leon M. "The Principal and Accountability," 

DIGEST 37:8-10, February 1972. 

Dr. Lessinger resoundingly ends this article on the note that "Account- 
ability, if professionally led, can very well be the movement to re- 
establish education's workability and credibility with its patrons." His 
foregoing information in this article is his defense for that statement. 

It provides the reader with a definition of accountability, reasons for 
its popularity, how it can be achieved, its outgrowths, and how a prin- 
cipal may "professionally lead" his school to this goal. 

The author asserts that "Accountability is an independent, unbiased 
review, feedback, and report of effectiveness; and effectiveness is the 
central concern of school leadership." Two pertinent factors stated 
for the intense stress on accountability are "the erosion of profes- 
sional authority, and the mounting cost of public education." 

Dr. Lessinger provides five responses to the demand involved in obtaining 
accountability: 

1. Clear-signal ing - valid guidelines for teachers and administrators 
based on performance objectives and programs for training. 

2. Change in mind-set - a pivot in point of view: from the fixed 

belief that ir children can fail and be failures" to the commitment 
that "every child can, and shall, learn." Consequently, such an ambi- 
tious attitude entails willingness to substitute ineffective proce- 
dures for those that do work. 

3. Acquisition by principals of skills and insights of educational 
engmeermg--"educational engineering" is an aspect of the principal's 
job. That is, he should attempt to assemble effective practices and 
implement them in the school. 

4. Feedback - a "blind" system results from lack of knowing results. To 
avoid such, the principal has a major role in developing feedback 
systems within the school and for the school as a whole. 

5. Management know-how - this final response to accountability challenges 
principals to obtain modern management training available via colleges, 
universities and the private sector. 

Once acquired, accountability contrasts actual performance with that which 
was clearly intended by: 

1. providing an independent review of performance against established 
objectives. This would destroy what the game theorists call the 
"zero-sum" game in which any change for the participant adds up to 
zero. 

2. fostering future thinking in terms of the possibilities the future 
holds for the student, not on his relationship to anyone else. 

3. fostering an open system achieved when principals translate demands 
of objectives into programs to meet them, leading the school to 
creative and enriched procedures. 

4. unearthing the qualities which have long characterized a successfully 
accountable principal. The author lists these qualities in what he 
calls "old-fashioned but powerful terms:" 
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The principal is a steward of parents' educational affairs. 

The principal is a celebrant of his role in participating in the growth 
and development of children and staff. 

The principal is an auditor of performance and improvement methods. 

The principal is an entrepreneur of materials, resources for the 
students' and teachers' benefit. 



Lopez, Felix M. "Accountability in Education," PHI DELTA KAPPAN VII: 

231-235, December 1970. 

Lopez lists his way through this article in presenting his views on 
accountability's purposes, implementations, failures. 

He provides reasons that efforts to establish accountability programs 
materialized some underlying misconceptions that explain nu.ny failures. 

1. Many programs have been installed without necessary background, 
organizational philosophy, determination of policies before begin- 
ning the program. 

2. The administrative procedures seem to have tried to make the program 
accomplish a great deal with an oversimplified procedure. 

? The programs have been designed by specialists, not by those who are 
covered or who have to implement them. Also, they have been imposed 
to those who implement them without an explanation. 

4. The measures of accountability have not even met minimum standards 
of reliability and relevancy. This is known as the "criterion 
problem" and is summarized below: 

a. Clear specifications are lacked in a criteria of effectiveness. 

b. When closely examined, objective measures are usually found to 
be either non-objective or irrelevant. 

c. Subjective measures are usually found to be biased or unreliable. 

d. Seemingly adequate criteria can vary over time. 

e. Position effectiveness is multi-dimensional . Effectiveness in 
one aspect of a position does not necessarily mean effectiveness 
in others. 

f. When effectiveness in different aspects of a position is measured, 
there is no positive way to combine them into a single index of 
effectiveness. 

g. Different performance patterns achieve the same degree of effec- 
tiveness in the same job. 

In order to be successful, the accountability program must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Members are informed of what is to be accomplished, by whom, and how; 
wide participation in the obtainment of organization goals must be 
invited; and the attention of top management must be focused on the 
accomplishment of individual employees' personal goals. 

2. The program must reflect an organizational philosophy that promotes 
confidence and trust in all members. 

3. It must be based on ethical principles and sound policies that can 

be implemented by a set of dynamic, flexible, and realistic standards, 
procedures and practices. 

4. It must clearly specify its purposes so that standards, procedures 
and practices can be conformed to them. 

5. Must be designed primarily to improve the performance of each member 
in his current job duties. 

6. If the supervisor discusses his evaluation with the subordinate 
poorly, the program will fail. 

7. Those who use it, and are to be judged by it, need to participate 

in the design, installation, administration, and review of the total 
program. 

A 
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Lopez names three interventions into the current system that are an 
approach to accomplish the above points in establishing accountability 
In education. These interventions are aimed at a distinct level of 
the organization structure: top, middle, and base (teachers). He 

describes each phase individually: 

A. Intervention at the Top. This consists of the establishment 
of organizational goals by using a technique referred to in 
private Industry as "Management by Objectives" (MBO) and in 
government as the "Planning, Programming, & Budgeting System" 

(PPBS). The underlying concept In establishing organizational 
goals is merely: The clearer the idea you have of what you want 

to accomplish, the greater your chance of accomplishing it. 

MBO constitutes an orderly way of goal setting at the top, 
communication of these goals to lower-unit managers, the develop- 
ment of lower-unit goals that are phased into those set by the 
higher levels, & comparison of results in terms of goals. The 
whole system is oriented to a value system based upon the results 
achieved; and the results must be concrete and measureable. 

One way of implementing the goal -setting process that has been 
found useful in education is through the development of a charter 
of accountability. Each unit head is held accountable for the 
results specified in his charter, which he draws up and he and 
his superiors sign. 

A charter contains a statement of purposes, goals, and objectives 
and contains the following features: 

1. Statement of purposes or areas of concern and purposes of 
next level above the unit completing the charter. 

2. Statement of the specific purposes of the unit completing 
the charter. 

3. Description of the functional, administrative, and financial 
accountability necessary to accomplish the unit's purposes. 

4. A set of basic assumptions about developments likely to affect 
the attainment of goals but which are beyond the control of 
accountability unit. 

5. List of major goals of unit to be aimed for in the immediate 
five-year period. 

6. Subseries of performance tasks that provide unit supervisors 
with definitive targets toward which to orient their specialized 
efforts and with which to define the resources necessary to 
accomplish them. 

7. Statements of the authority and responsibility necessary to 
complete these tasks. 

Lopez then briefly presents the pattern for explaining the process 
of establishing a charter of accountability: 

1. A committee or council (school board, local school boards, teachers, 
parents and community groups) define the broad purposes of the 
school system, which are then discussed widely in the community. 
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2. Each major subunit (district, division, or department) prepares 
Its charter, matching Its criteria to Its particular needs. 

3. Charters of all units are collated and reviewed by central 
council or school council. The combined charters constitute 
the final and overall charter for the board of education and 
entire school system. 

4. Subcharters are developed In the same way for Individual units 
In each district. In which all members In system will ultimately 
have a voice. 

5. Charters are Implemented. It Is usually advisable to stick 
with original charter until the year-end review and appraisal 
of results. Amendments may be made as experience dictates. 

6. Results are compared to objectives, and as evaluation Is made, 
plans for next charter are formulated. 

B. Intervention In t'ie Middle. Introducing accountability Into a 
school system entails, secondly, the establishment of a massive 
supervisory development program. Its purpose Is to disseminate 
Information, to change attitudes and to Impart specific skills, 
particularly the skill of conducting accountability interviews 
with subordinates. Programs would be given which would consist 

of learning experiences and exercises which require the supervisors 
to participate actively In the training sessions. Theoretical 
Ideas and concepts that help develop new ways of thinking and 
approaching problems can be Introduced and amplified through 
specifically designed case studies. 

C. Intervention at the Base. The third and most pertinent phase of 
the accountability system is the development of specific instruments 
and techniques to evaluate how Individual members of the school 
system are performing their assigned roles. This touches the 
teachers directly, and Is the critical point in the program. There 
are some general principles that are essential for a teacher 
accountability program: 

1. This program can function effectively only within the context 
of a goal -setting program (as in the charter) and a program 
of contiguous supervisory development. 

2. If accountability measures are used for other purposes besides 
Improving performance (as salary Increases, discipline, and 
promotion), the program will fail. 

3. Feedback shoula be provided to render the teacher and supervisor 
with material for discussion of ways to strengthen professional 
performance. These Instruments to measure and obtain feedback 
need to be meaningful and acceptable by the student. They 

must also yield means, standard scores, percentiles to serve 
as criteria for evaluation. 

Lopez ends his article by stressing the Importance of the accountability 
Interview between the supervisor and teacher. There are cer' in pre- 
requisites of this interview: The supervisor should have discussed 
his own performance with his supervisor and have participated in 
development of the charter of accountability. Also, both teacher and 
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supervisor must be aware of school's goals, and must have reviewed 
data resulting from accour tabil ity instruments. During the interview 
they will discuss material collected on the teacher's performance: 
they analyze teacher strengths and explore ways of capitalizing on 
them. They identify areas for improvement, develop an improvement 
plan and choose resources to instigate it. The teacher may discuss 
professional problems with his supervisors. They will need to 
establish follow-schedulcs with milestones to determine progress, 
and put their decisions in writing to be discussed in subsequent 
review. 

"The accountability program, sincerely pursued at all these levels 
(top, middle, base) is guaranteed to achieve positive results." 
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Miller, William C. "Accountability Demands Involvement," EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 29:613-617, April 1972. 

Educational assessment, decentralization, educational audits, cost 
effectiveness, performance contracts, behavioral objectives--these 
are efforts at establishing accountability in education. Miller 
offers this definition of accountability: Holding an individual or 

group responsible for a level of performance or accomplishment for 
specific pupils. 

If specific individuals are to be accountable, they must know exactly 
what results are sought. Therefore, the goals of the instructional 
program will have to be made crystal clear. New emphasis will be 
placed on diagnosing and meeting learner needs. It is likely that 
program goals will often be stated in performance terms. Behavioral 
objectives will be developed for each activity thus clarifying the 
purposes of all programs and making it possible more easily to assess 
results. An intensification of prescriptive teaching, individual- 
ization of instruction, and personalized evaluation will take place. 
Better learning on the part of pupils and better attitudes toward 
school should be a result. 

The following characteristics of a successful system of accountability 
are examined: 

. The nature and extent of the accountability will have to be clearly 
defined and realistically delineated. 

. The individual (or group) who is to be accountable for accomplishing 
a given task must have a sizable measure of control over the identi- 
fication of the task, the manner in which the task is to be under- 
taken, the resources required, and the means and methods of 
evaluation. 

. In-service education will be an important initial and ongoing part 
of implementing a successful system of accountability. 

. Instituting a system of accountability will require establishing 
new relationships and taking on new roles. 

. General class goals and overall school goals would be developed. 

. All participants would accept some accountability. 
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Referenced Marking System," PHI DELTA KAPPAN 52:226-229, December 1970. 

The purpose of this article, according to Millman, is to indicate 
how increased implementation of individualized instruction and 
criterion-referenced testing invite a different format than that 
presently used for the reporting of school progress to students and 
to their parents. 

Individualized instruction can be accomplished two ways. 1) use of 
self-teaching materials (pacing) and, 2) providing alternative 
instructional materials (branching). Since the student is working on 
his own individually, the proper method of testing would not be to 
compare his performance with that of others (norm-referenced testing), 
but to assess him with some criterion, or performance standard in 
which the meaningful ness of an individual score is not dependent on 
comparison to others (criterion-referenced). 

The grading systems which use number or letter scales do not complement 
the criterion-referenced tests; these are merely ranking devices, thus 
it is not useful for indicating an individual's progress against 
performance criteria. Student records should contain a listing of 
skills to be checked as proficiency is demonstrated, but so could 
the reports going to the students and their parents. The essential 
features of such a report card are: a listing of objectives (probably 

abbreviated descriptions of tasks); space to indicate if proficiency 
has been demonstrated; and a checking system which identifies objec- 
tives achieved since the previous report. Since parents desire 
norm-referenced information, some grade designation might be included 
at the lower grades. For high schools or junior college courses, 
usually demonstrated skills may be differentiated from optional or 
supplementary skills. 

Because of work already done, it is not necessary to expect the typical 
school to itemize, from scratch, a comprehensive set of objectives and 
to construct related criterion-referenced measures. In the elementary 
schools, students often use workbooks containing exercises which may 
serve as criterion-referenced tests. Also, the objectives of many new 
curricula have already been identified and test items covering these 
have been provided. The staff in individual school systems is more 
often constructing "behavioral ly stated" objectives in conjunction with 
learning packages covering these objectives. Commercial firms are now 
including tests in their learning packages also. The largest effort 
in this regard is the Instructional Objectives Exchange, which was 
created to serve as a clearing-house through which the nation's schools 
can exchange instructional objectives. Functions also include collecting 
and developing measuring techniques suitable for assessing the attain- 
ment of the objectives available through the Exchange, and developing 
objectives in important areas where none currently exist. With the 
help of this, the staff may then select the proper objectives, rather 
than construct them. 

In operating the system, the students must assume an increased responsi- 
bility for their own activities. In some cases, these criterion- 
referenced tests may be self-administered and self-graded. The teacher 
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need only place a single check mark or date to record the fact that 
proficiency has been demonstrated. These checks may be transferred 
to cards at reporting periods. 

When a system begins implementing such a program, it need not convert 
to the criterion-referenced reporting system in all subject areas at 
once. This conversion may be made first in subject areas where the 
defining and measuring of objectives is easiest. These areas would 
include mathematics and those vocationally oriented courses in which 
a large segment of the objectives involves performance skills. 

The advantages in implementing such a program include: a higher degree 

of communication and accountability to the parent is attained; every 
student will be shown to be learning, and both parent and student will 
know better what has been learned and what can be done. Also, the 
competition is the student and himself, instead of another person. 

Limitations and objections to this criterion-referenced system have been 
raised. Millman ends his article by relating some of these and some 
possible cures. One feared danger is that objectives involving hard-to- 
measure qualities like appreciations and attitudes may be slighted. 
Millman suggests using what has been called "expressive objectives"-- 
certain tasks or encounters are to be experienced. The author provides 
the example of visiting a slum area. Another danger involves the 
ability to retain and transfer what is learned. To ascertain if skills 
are retained, the criterion-referenced tests could be given at a later 
date. 

Two other real problems in dealing with this system include: specifying 

the universe of tasks and determining the standards. Some things can 
be done to deal partially with these two problems. Tasks should be 
constructed which sample a great range of situations and methods covered 
by the objective. For example, pictures can be used to include only 
comparisons of objects of the same class and to exclude items which 
require reading and fine perceptual discriminations. In dealing with 
the second problem of performance standards, perfect or near-perfect 
performance should be required if (a) the objective is worded such 
that near mastery is expected (b) the skills are deemed important for 
future learning (c) items are objective (d) the test is short and thus 
likely to be unreliable. 

Millman closes his article by stating that many of the problems encoun- 
tered will be minimized with increased experience with this mode of 
assessing school progress. "But when a school staff is committed to 
changing students, to helping them grow and learn and feel, and to 
focusing on outcomes, then reporting school progress using a criterion- 
referenced measurement system not only follows logically, but there is, 
in fact, no viable alternative." 
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Nash, Robert J. "Accountabi 1 ity--The Next Deadly Nostrum in Education?" 

SCHOOL & SOCIETY 99:501-503, December 1971. 

Amid the controversy of whether or not accountability is a valid concept 
or just another educational "cure-all," Nash asks four basic questions 
to stimulate thought 

1. Who is accountable? 

"According to the advocates of accountability, educators must be 
held responsible if children fail to learn" But Nash contends 
that this responsibility is not fair since much is not understood 
about the student's life or "the complex inter-relationships which 
cohere amonq the home, community, peer group, the media, and the 
school." Tne only manner in which the educator may be indicted 
for the failure of the pupil is when he makes false assumptions 
about what is important for the students to learn, as well as 
what should be omitted in the name of accountability. Nash extends 
the responsibilities of accountability by saying that the concept 
must be stretched to include learning failures which occur after 
the students have left their classrooms. 

2. For what are we accountable? 

"Perhaps the 'single most serious limitation of accountability, at 
the present time, resides in the kinds of learnings for which we 
are becoming responsible." Nash feels that since accountability 
must be measurable to be evaluated, that the student’s personal 
concerns are overlooked. Consequently, measurable subjects such as 
math may be more favorable than art, music, theater & dance. If 
this happens, educators are accountable for ignoring the possi- 
bi 1 i ties for learning which cannot be measured. 

3. To whom are we accountable? 

. "As educators, we ought to be accountable primarily to those clients 
we directly serve--students, parents, and taxpayers." But Nash says 
it is unfair for teachers to be held responsible to these since the 
teacher has such a minute voice in decisions and practices which 
set standards. Outside forces may become prominent in sharing 
accountability responsibility. The federal government has funded 
national companies to teach. Nash feels that the danger here is that 
educational needs of children and parents will be subordinated to 
what a national authority thinks a community's needs should be. 

4. When are we accountable? 

tt We are accountable when we are the cause of something." We must be 
aware of the implications of our educational activities and try to 
foresee outcomes of learning activities; for we are accountable when 
we convey intended or unintended values. An example is stated: if 

our responsibility to clients (students) is solely teaching them to 
read, write and compute, an unintended outcome can be the production 
of "robots." 

In summary, Nash says that accountability is only valid if we hold our- 
selves accountable for purposes which are always larger than skill and 
knowledge proficiencies. The most conclusive of its affectiveness "will 
be whether educators have helped to produce the humanely responsive 
people who are needed to create a humanely responsive social order." 
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NEA Research Division. "Teacher Opinion Poll: Accountability, Vouchers, 
and Performance Contracting," TODAY'S EDUCATION 60:13, December 1971. 

A recent Teacher Opinion Poll showed that the nation's public school 
teachers as a whole are opposed to accountability payment, a voucher 
plan, or performance contracting. More teachers oppose accountability 
payment (88%) than oppose a voucher plan (71%), and more oppose a 
voucher plan (71%) than oppose performance contracting (48%). Teachers 
with negative views on accountability outnumber those with positive 
views by 11 to 1 , while about 3 1/2 times as many oppose as favor a 
voucher plan. On performance contracting, opinions are more evenly 
divided with about 1 1/4 as many opposed as in favor. 

On accountability, the survey addressed the following question to a 
nationwide sample of public school classroom teachers: 

"Do you think public school teachers should be paid according to the 
achievement of their pupils (accountability)?" 

Responses were as follows: 



The results of this survey strongly suggest that public school teachers 
in general do not believe that the type of competition for money customary 
in the business world should be applied to education. 



Yes No 



No Opinion 



In the elementary school 
In the secondary school 



779%“ 88M 

7.5% 87.6% 



4.1% 



4.8% 
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Norton, Robert E, "The Relationship Between Evaluation and Accountability," 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 47:61-65, February 1972. 

Norton begins by offering some definitions of accountability as follows: 

Leon Lessinger has defined it as "the process designed to insure that 
any individual can determine for himself if the schools are producing 
the results promised." 

Lessinger, on another occasion, defined it as a "policy declaration 
adopted by a legal body such as a board of education or a state legis- 
lature requiring regular outside reports of dollars spent to achieve 
results." The concept, he said, rests on three fundamental bases: 
student accomplishment, independent review of student accomplishment, 
and a public report, relating dollars spent to student accomplishment. 

Myron Lieberman comments on the many variations in definition of 
accountability this way: "At a common sense level, there is account- 

ability when resources and efforts are related to results in ways that 
are useful for policymaking, resource allocation, or compen ;ation." 

For the purpose of this paper, accountability is characterizi d as being 
concerned with both program effectiveness and program efficiency (the 
relationship of costs to results). It also includes public cisclosure 
of the findings and Implies that those responsible for a program must 
be able to justify their decisions and actions as well as interpret 
the costs and value of their effects. 

He then defines program evaluation as the process of collecting and 
providing useful information for the purpose of making sound decisions 
about programs. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to a discussion of Cost Effective- 
ness, Local Program Evaluation, Meeds Assessment, Evaluation of Process, 
and Evaluation of Product. He concludes by stating that the major 
challenge is the need to refine both our theory and methodology of 
evaluation. 
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Stufflebeam, Daniel L. "The Relevance o.f the CIPP Evaluation Model for 
Educational Accountability," JOURNAL OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION 
5:19-23, Fall 1971, 

i 

\ Stufflebeam focuses his paper on the CIPP evaluation model, outlining 

1 for practitioners the implications of CIPP to school acccuntabil ity. 

\ Accountability is defined in this article as the ability to account 

for past actions in relationship to the decisions which precipitated 
I the actions, the wisdom of those decisions, the extent to which they 

were adequately and efficiently implemented, and the value of their 
effects. 

The CIPP Model defines evaluation as the process of delineating, obtaining, 

1 and providing useful information for judging decision alternatives. This 

definition contains three important points: first, evaluation is a 

systematic, continuing process; second, the evaluation process includes 
► three basic steps: the delineating of questions to be answered and 

information to be obtained, the obtaining of relevant information, and 
i the providing of information to decision makers for their use to make 

decisions and thereby to improve ongoing programs; and, third, evaluation 
serves decision making. Four kinds of decisions are specified by the 
CIPP Model: planning decisions, structuring decisions, implementing 

decisions, and recycling decisions. 

The author states that the CIPP Model provides a powerful framework for 
meeting decision-making and accountability needs. Two final points 
are made concerning the implementation of the CIPP Model: first, both 

internal evaluation and external evaluation ere required, and second, 
there must be a cybernetic relationship between evaluation and all decision- 
making levels in the system. 

In conclusion, the author states that the preceding analysis supports the 
thesis that the CIPP Evaluation Model provides both pro-active support for 
decision making and retroactive support for accountability. Proper imple- 
mentation of the model will yield significant improvements over typical 
social accounting and standardized test information systems in providing 
information for a wide range of decision making and accountability questions. 
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Tyler, Ralph W. "Testing for Accountability," NATION'S SCHOOLS 86:37-9, 
December 1970. 

In this short article Tyler presents his ideas on which type of tests 
are valid for students. He feels that most tests currently available 
are not very suitable in measuring how much and what the student has 
learned in a period of time. He feels that standard achievement tests 
used in performance contracting do not measure accurately how much 
children have learned since performance contracting generally covers 
disadvantaged children. These standard achievement tests are norm- 
referenced tests since from sampled testing they arrive at typTcaT 
questions; those that have not been missed or answered correctly by the 
majority. This type of test, however does not measure fairly the slow 
or advanced student— these, tests are also used through the nation, 
despite the student's background. 

Tyler is in favor of the criterion-referenced tests— designed to 
sample specified knowledge, skills and abilities and to report what the 
child knows and can do these matters specified. His pleas are that 
"publishers may well respond by a crash program of criterion-referenced 
test development." 

NOTE: For extensive information of the criterion-referenced test, see 

' "Reporting Student Progress: A Case for A Criterion-referenced 
Marking System," by Jason Millman (Phi Delta Kappan 52, December 
1970) and James W. Popham's book CRITERION REFERENCED MEASUREMENT. 
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Underwood, Kenneth E. "Before You Decide to be 'Accountable,' Make Sure 
You Know for What," AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 158:32-33, September 1970. 

Underwood feels that educators buy any idea if it is labeled "innovative," 
but that boardmen and administrators are going to be held accountable 
for their actions and the rationale of Innovations. He believes that 
superintendents and school board members cannot figure out how and where 
educational programs go wrong because they usually do not have concrete, 
specific and measurable objectives stated for all instructional programs. 

To be effective, Innovation must be based on a firmly established system 
of measurement — thus, accountability. "The fact is that only those school 
boards that have anticipated specific, concrete and measurable instruc- 
tional objectives will be able to determine instructional program failures 
and deficiencies, which then can be tallied to determine the priority 
of financial allocations for resolving each identified instructional 
weakness— you know what to spend your money for." School boards can 
then bring themselves to an informed position in bringing about change or 
innovation directed at specific and identified deficiencies. Therefore, 
once the school board singles out an approach for developing a rational 
innovation that will eliminate failures In predetermined goals, it is 
in a sound position to determine whether the innovation actually works. 

The only way that superintendents and boardmen will ever determine the 
need for modifying programs so as to provide the greatest instructional 
output per tax dollar input is to continually reappraise objectives, 
deficiencies, failures and priorities on at least an annual basis. 
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Underwood, Kenneth E, "Here's the Fargo Board's Easygoing Measurement and 
Accountability Program," AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 158:32-33, September 
1970. 

Superintendent of public schools in Fargo, North Dakota Underwood provides 
a bird's-eye view of the formula that assures the rational and logical 
administration of educational change and innovation as discussed in the 
first part of the article. 

At the top of his organizational pyramid is the school district's 
curriculum council. Below is gathered subject area study committees. 

These subcommittees are chaired by a building administrator whose major 
field is different from the subject area of the committee. The subgroup 
consists of 4 people, chosen by application review, representing K-3 and 
4-6 grade levels. Also the two junior high department chairmen and two 
high school department chairmen serve on each subgroup. 

After in-service training where program objectives are developed, the 
study committees formulate program objectives. These objectives must be 
measurable and practical. The curriculum council review all of these 
objectives and limit or modify these before they ajre submitted to the 
school board for approval. After receiving this information, the board 
and superintendent make the final determination about how priorities will be 
established for funding those programs designated as priority. The same 
team also determines the extent of program deficiency and failure within 
a specific area and allocates money according to those failures that are 
most detrimental to overall education in the district. To make these 
decisions, two factors are involved: 

1. the mosi important programs in the total curriculum 

2. the important programs where there is a high rate of failure. 

Without the program objectives, it would be impossible to tell which 
priority programs need a monetary shot in the arm. These objectives 
are not nebulous; an example would be: ALL children of an elementary 

reading program shall demonstrate a growth of 1.0 reading levels per 
year as measured by the Iowa Test of Basic Skill. Nationally normed and 
standardized tests are used as often as possible. In those subjects where 
no tests (or inappropriate tests are available), the district develops 
evaluation instruments based on the curricular program and material 
used in Fargo. A few sub-areas such as physical education and music are 
still lacking suitable yardsticks for measuring accomplishment. 

Deciding when an educational objective has been attained is also delicate. 
The sub-group usually supplies information about what is expected of 
students in a given grade or sub-level. From that point the board and 
superintendent usually raise the level of attainment slightly to assure 
the district's striving for optimal performance. 

After the board lines up all the deficiencies side by side, it determines 
whether one is more serious than another, then prorates the money accord- 
ingly. At that point, innovations or changes should be introduced, but 
only if they are based on legitimately identified priority deficiencies. 
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Wildavsky, Aaron. "A Program of Accountability for Elementary Schools," 

PHI DELTA KAPPAN 52:212-216, December 1970. 

Wildavsky relates that achievement in the two major areas, reading and 
mathematics, must be evaluated in terms of standardized tests. To avoid 
the teachers cheating on these tests by feeding the pupils test infor- 
mation, testing should be turned over to a state agency or a private 
business that will fairly conduct and administer the test. 

In addition to standardized tests, an accountability program also requires 
significant norms. The pros and cons of four methods of setting these 
methods are discussed: 

1. National standards for reading or math by grade - problems arise 
when the norm is discouragingly high in some systems, or so low that 
progress could not be measured. 

2. Setting the norm to make it subject to bargaining between local 
school boards, teachers, parents, principals. The dangers here 
would be a competition for power among the groups, or unfairly high 
or low norms set. 

3. Dividing the elementary pupils in the city into 5 or 6 groups based 
on the mean score by grade on the standardized tests. Students 
would be tested each September and focui would be on the rate of 
change during the year. But perhaps the students who perform better 
initially are also the ones who show the greatest rate of change; 

in order to improve total performance, teachers and principals might 
concentrate most on the pupils who need it least. A solution could 
be requiring median in addition to mean scores so that the school 
gets rewarded more for improvements among those students who start 
out at lower levels of performance than for those who start at 
higher levels. 

4. The author's preference, this fourth alternative, involves setting 
different norms for different students based largely on terms of 
previous opportunities based on a short list of extra school 
variables, i.e., socio-economic level, rate of movement from one 
neighborhood and one school to another, etc. Each elementary school 
could be placed into 5 or 6 rank-ordered groups according to student 
performance on standardized tests, with results given 3 weeks after 
schools start and again around the 1st of June. The norms against 
which progress is measured would not be the same for the city, but 
would differ in each of the 5 or 6 groups. The five top schools 
within each sub-group could be taken together and their current 
achievement and average growth used as the normative standard. If 
the heterogeneity within the schools is great, however, it will be 
difficult to make sense out of the performance of the school as 

a whole, which will necessitate dealing with different classes of 
students throughout the entire system. 

Within the school system, Wildavsky recommends the principal as being 
the center of accountability "because he is the one with the essential 
power in the system." In order for this to be fair, however, all 
principals need the same kind of administrative help: "either 

administrative help must be equalized or principals with a lack of it 
must not be expected to do as well." The requirement he must face is 
that the school as a whole show reasonable progress. As the amount of 
progress is discovered, everyone would presumably know, and parents 
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would tend to send their children to those schools performing better-- 
thus improving the better schools and leaving the less fortunate worse 
off. To prevent this, it would be better to restrict movement and 
place emphasis on improving the performance in schools that show the 
least progress in meeting the norms. 

Wildavsky discusses sanctions for poorly performing schools and rewards 
for well performing schools. Those performing well should receive 
recognition, promotion, and freedom (right to innovate teaching methods 
and curriculum). Before sanctions are provided for the poorly 
performing schools, supervisory help should be given. If a teacher 
or principal consistently perform poorly, it should be possible to 
transfer or remove him from the system. 

The last part of the article deals with the advantages and disadvantages 
of the accountability program on teachers, principals, parents, super- 
intendent, board of education, and children. 

1. Teachers are advantaged in that they can see improvement upon the 
increasing of scores, and if a teacher can show that her students 
have made progress, she is not subject to arbitrary action by the 
principal. If a teacher consistently fails, however, she could 
suffer due to a feeling of failure. 

2. Principals - they may feel disadvantaged by the fact that they 
responsible for behavior of students and teachers which they find ic 
difficult to control . 

On the other hand, if performance is poor, a principal can move to 
change a teacher with more than the ordinary amount of justification. 

He also has more tangible ways to show his administrative superiors 
he is doing a good job. 

3. Parents - may like accountability because they will have a mechanism 
for appraising their children'* performance; knowledge of whether 
their children are making progress with regard to the norms of 
accountability should help the parents realize where legitimacy lies 
in the complaints made by their children or school critics. On the 
other hand, parents may not appreciate the fact that the program will 
not inculcate cultural or political values; accountability is not a 
neutral device--for its basic function is basic cognitive and 
mathetical skills; cultural, artistic, or political values would not 
be dominant. 

4. Superintendent - farthest from the classroom, the superintendent should 
find testing results invaluable. There is danger here that even if 
the superintendents instigate new methods they think will improve the 
performance, rates of growth may not change at all because of a particular 
norm of accountability that has been specified. 

5. Board of Education can find accountability of great use in defining 
problem areas and questing the sup. about them. The board's greatest 
self-appointed role will be to monitor the system of accountability 
and suggest revisions of it to the interested parties. 

6. Children - these may be hardest to please as they get older: they may 
dislike the idea that a single set of norms appears to define them; 
they may fear publicity given out about their personal grades; may 
not want their parents to know how badly they are doing. The students 
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will be advantaged in that if they perform at an acceptable level, 
they will be given special liberties in taking courses. 
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barro, Stephen M. "An Approach to Developing Accountability Measures for 
the Public Schools," PHI DELTA KAPPAN LII: 196-205, December 1970. 

The Concept of Accountability 

Although the term "accountability" is too new in the educational vocab- 
ulary to have acquired a standard usage, there is little doubt about 
its general meaning and import for the schools. The basic idea it 
conveys is that school systems and schools, or, more precisely, the 
professional educators who operate them, should be held responsible 
for educational outcomes--for what children learn. If this can be 
done, it is maintained, favorable changes in professional performance 
will occur, and these will be reflected in higher academic achievement, 
improvement in pupil altitudes, and generally better educational re- 
sults. This propositi on-- that higher quality education can be obtained 
by making the professionals responsible for their product--is what 
makes accountability an attractive idea and provides the starting 
point for all discussion of specific accountability systems and their 
uses in the schools. 

The unusual rapidity with which the accountability concept has been 
assimilated in educational circles and by critics of the schools seems 
less attributable to its novelty than to its serviceability as a unify- 
ing theme. Among its antecedents, one can identify at least four major 
strands of current thought and action in education: (.1) the new, 

federally stimulated emphasis on evaluation of school systems and their 
programs; (2) the growing tendency to look at educational enterprises ' 
in terms of cost effectiveness; (3) increasing concentration on educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged as a priority area of responsibility for 
the schools; and (4) the movement to make school systems more directly 
responsive to their clientele and communities, either by establishing 
decentralized community control or by introducing consumer choice 
through a voucher scheme. Under the accountability banner, these 
diverse programs for educational reform coalesce and reinforce one 
another, each gaining strength and all, in turn, strengthening already 
powerful pressures for educational change. 

How the Schools Can Be Made Accountable 



Accountability in the abstract is a concept to which few would take 
exception. The doctrine that those employed by the public to provide 
a service— especially those vested with decision-making power— should 
be answerable for their product is one that is accepted readily in 
other spheres and that many would be willing to extend, in principle, 
to public education. The problems arise in making the concept opera- 
tional. Then it becomes necessary to deal with a number of sticky 
questions: 

To what extent should each participant in the educational process- 
teacher, principal, and administrator—be held responsible for 
results? 
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To whom should they be responsible? 

How are "results" to be defined and measured? 

How will each participant's contribution be determined? 

What will be the consequences for professional educators of being 

held responsible? 

These are the substantive issues that need to be treated in a discussion 
of approaches to implementing the accountability concept. 

Various proposals for making the schools accountable differ greatly in 
the degree to which they would require existing structures and practices 
to be modified. In fact, it is fair to say they range from moderate 
reform to revolution of the educational system. The follow paragraphs 
summarize the major current ideas that, singly or in combination, have 
been put forth as approaches to higher quality education through account- 
ability: 

Use of improved, output-oriented management methods . What is rapidly 
becoming a new "establishment" position--though it would have been con- 
sidered quite revolutionary only a few years ago--is that school district 
management needs to be transformed if the schools are to become account- 
able and produce a better product. The focus here is on accountability 
for effective use of resources. Specific proposals include articulation 
of goals, introduction of output-oriented management methods (planning- 
programming-budgeting, systems analysis, etc.), and--most important- 
regular, comprehensive evaluation of new and on-going programs. Mainly 
internal workings of the school system rather than relations between 
school and community would be affected, except that better information 
on resource use and educational outcomes would presumably be produced 
and disseminated. 

Institutionalization of external evaluations or educational audits . 
Proposals along this line aim at assuring that assessments of educational 
quality will be objective and comparable among schools and school districts 
and that appropriate information will be compiled and disseminated to 
concerned parties. They embody the element of comparative evaluation 
of school performance and the "carrot" or "stick" associated with public 
disclosure of relative effectiveness. A prototype for this function 
may be found in the "external educational audit" now to be required 
for certain federal programs. However, the need for consistency in 
examining and comparing school districts suggests that a state or even 
a federal agency would have to be the evaluator. This would constitute 
a significant change in the structure of American public education in 
that it would impose a centralized quality-control or "inspectorate" 
function upon the existing structure of autonomous local school systems. 

Performance incentives for school personnel . Perhaps the most direct 
way to use an accountability system to stimulate improved performance 
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is to relate rewards for educators to measures of effectiveness in 
advancing learning. One way to do this is to develop pay schedules 
based on measured performance to replace the customary schedules 
based on teaching experience and academic training. An alternative 
approach would be to use differentiated staffing as the framework 
for determining both pay and promotion. The latter is a more funda- 
mental reform in that it involves changes in school district manage- 
ment and organization as well as changes in the method of rewarding 
teachers. Professional organizations have tended to oppose such 
schemes, partly out of fear that performance criteria might be applied 
subjectively, arbitrarily, or inequitably. Although this may not be 
the only objection, if a measurement system could be developed that 
would be widely recognized as "objective" and "fair," the obstacles 
to acceptance of a system of performance incentives might be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Performance or incentive contracting . Performance contracting rests 
on the same philosophy as the proposals for incentives, but applies 
to organizations outside the school system rather than individual 
professionals within it. A school district contracts with an outside 
agency--a private firm or, conceivably, a nonprofit organization--to 
conduct specified instructional activities leading to specified 
measurable educational results. The amount paid to the contractor 
varies according to how well the agreed-upon objectives are accom- 
plished, thereby providing a very direct incentive for effective in- 
struction. At present, there is too little experience with perfor- 
mance contracting to support conclusions about its potential. However, 
a large number of experiments and several evaluation efforts are under 
way.* Should they prove successful, and should this very direct 
method of making the purveyor of educational services responsible for 
his product become widely used, there would undoubtedly be substantial 
and lasting effects on both the technology and organization of 
American public education. 

Decentralization and community control . These are two conceptually 
distinct approaches to accountability that we lump together under one 
heading only because they have been so closely linked in recent events. 
Administrative decentralization, in which decision-making authority is 
shifted from central administrators to local area administrators or 
individual school principals, can itself contribute tc accountability. 
The shift of authority should, for example, favor greater professional 
responsiveness to local conditions and facilitate the exercise of local 
initiative. Also, it allows responsibility for results to be decentral- 
ized and, in so doing, provides the framework within which various per- 
formance incentives can be introduced. 



*An experiment involving 18 districts and testing several different forms 
of performance contracting is being carried out in 1970-71 under sponsorship 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Also, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has contracted with the Rand Corporation to carry out 
an evaluation of other efforts to plan and 1|>ftlM>ent performance contracts. 
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Barro, Stephen M. (Continued) 

The movement for community control of the highly bureaucratized, big- 
city school systems aims at accountability in the sense of making the 
system more representative of and responsive to its clientele and 
community. In the context of conmunity control, accountability can 
be defined very broadly to include not only responsibility for per- 
formance in achieving goals, but also for selecting appropriate or 
"relevant" goals in the first'place. Most important, community 
control provides the means of enforcing accountability by placing 
decision-making and sanctioning powers over the schools in the hands 
of those whose lives they affect. 

Alternative educational systems . Probably the most radical proposal 
for achieving better education through improved accountability is this 
one, which would allow competing publicly financed school systems to 
coexist and would permit parents to choose schools for their children. 
Usually this is coupled^with a proposal for financing by means of 
"educational vouchers, although this is not the only possible 
mechanism. The rationale for this "consumer-choice" solution is that 
there would be direct accountability by the school to the parent. 
Furthermore, there would be an automatic enforcement mechanism: A 

dissatisfied parent would move his child — and funds--to another school. 
Of course, the burden of becoming informed and evaluating the school 
would be on the individual parent. At present, there is very little 
experience with a system of this kind and little basis for judging 
how well it would operate or what effect it would have on the quality 
of education. 



The Need for Accountability Measures 

These proposals, though not mutually exclusive, are quite diverse both 
with respect to the kinds of restructuring they would imply and the 
prospective educational consequences. However, they are alike in one 
important respect: Each can be carried out only with adequate informa- 

tion on the individual and the collective effectiveness of participants 
in the educational process. At present, such information does not 
exist in school systems. Therefore, a major consideration in moving 
toward accountability must be development of information systems, includ- 
ing the data-gathering and analytical activities needed to support them. 
This aspect of accountability--the nature of the required effectiveness 
indicators and the means of obtaining them--will be the principal subject 
of the remainder of this paper. 

Progress in establishing accountability for results within school 
systems is likely to depend directly on success in developing two 
specific kinds of effectiveness information: (1) improved, more com- 

prehensive pupil performance measurements; and (2) estimates of contri- 
butions to measured pupil performance by individual teachers, administra- 
tors, schools, and districts. As will be seen, the two have very 
different implications. The first calls primarily for expansion and 
refinement of what is now done in the measurement area. The second 
requires a kind of analysis that is both highly technical and new to 
school systems and poses greater challenge. 
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The need for more extensive pupil performance measurement is evident. 

If teachers, for example, are to be held responsible for what is 
learned by their pupils, then pupil performance must be measured at 
least yearly so that gains associated with each teacher can be identified. 
Also, if the overall effectiveness of educators and schools is to be 
assessed, measurement will have to be extended to many more dimensions 
of pupil performance than are covered by instruments in common use. 

This implies more comprehensive, more frequent testing than is standard 
practice in most school systems. In the longer run, it will probably 
require substantial efforts to develop and validate more powerful 
measurement instruments. 

But no program of performance measurement alone, no matter how com- 
prehensive or sophisticated, is sufficient to establish accountability. 

To do that, we must also be able to attribute results (performance 
gains) to sources. Only by knowing the contributions of individual 
professionals or schools would it be possible, for example, for a 
district to operate an incentive pay or promotion system; for community 
boards in a decentralized system to evaluate local schools and their 
staffs; or for parents, under a voucher system, to make informed 
decisions about schools for their children. To emphasize this point, 
from now on the term "accountability measures" will be used specifical ly 
to refer to estimates of contributions to pupil performance by indi- 
vidual agents in the educational process. These are described as 
"estimates" advisedly, because, unlike performance, which can be 
measured directly, contributions to performance cannot be measured 
directly but must be inferred from comparative analysis of different 
classrooms, schools, and districts. The analytical methods for deter- 
mining individual contributions to pupil performance are the heart of 
the proposed accountability measurement system. 

A Proposed Approach 

In the following pages we describe a specific approach that could be 
followed by a school system interested in deriving accountability 
measures, as they have just been defined. First, a general rationale 
for the proposed approach is presented. Then the analytical methodology 
to be used is discussed in more detail. 

For what results should educators be held responsible? Ideally, a 
school system and its constituent parts, as appropriate, should be 
held responsible for performance in three areas: (1) selecting 

"correct" objectives and assigning them appropriate priorities, (2) 
achieving all the stated (or implicit) objectives, and (3) avoiding 
unintentional adverse effects on pupils. Realistically, much less can 
even be attempted. The first of the three areas falls entirely outside 
the realm of objective measurement and analysis, assessment of objectives 
being an intrinsically subjective, value-laden, and often highly politi- 
cal process. The other two areas can be dealt with in part, subject to 
the sometimes severe limitations to the current state of the art of 
educational measurement. The answer to the question posed above must 
inevitably be a compromise, and not necessarily a favorable one. 
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between what is desirable and what can actually be done. 

Any school system aims at affecting many dimensions of pupil perfor- 
mance. In principle, we would like to consider all of them-- 
appropriately weighted--when we assess teacher, school, or district 
effectiveness. In practice, it is feasible to work with only a subset 
of educational outcomes, namely, those for which (a) objectives are 
well defined and (b) we have some ability to measure output. The 
dimensions of performance that meet these qualifications tend to fall 
into two groups: first, certain categories of cognitive skills, 

including reading and mathematics, for which standardized validated 
tests are available; second, certain affective dimensions--social iza- 
tion, attitudes toward the community, self-concept, and the like- -for 
which we have such indicators or proxies as rates of absenteeism, drop- 
out rates, and incidence of vandalism and delinquency. For practical 
purposes, these are the kinds of educational outcome measures that 
would be immediately available to a school system setting out today 
to develop an accountability system. 

Because of the limited development of educational measurement, it 
seems more feasible to pursue this approach to accountability in the 
elementary grades than at higher levels, at least in the short run. 
Adequate instruments are available for the basic skill areas--especially 
reading--which are the targets of most efforts to improve educational 
quality at the elementary level. They are not generally available-- 
and certainly not as widely used or accepted--for the subject areas 
taught in the secondary schools. Presumably, this is partly because 
measurement in those areas is inherently more difficult; it is partly, 
also, because there is much less agreement about the objectives of 
secondary education. Whatever the reason, establishing accountability 
for results at the secondary level is likely to be more difficult. 
Pending further progress in specifying objectives and measuring output, 
experiments with accountability measurement systems would probably be 
more fruitfully carried on in the elementary schools. 

Fortunately, existing shortcomings in the measurement area can be over- 
come in time. Serious efforts to make accountability a reality should, 
themselves, spur progress in the measurement field. However, for the 
benefits of progress to be realized, the system must be "open"--not 
restricted to certain dimensions of performance. For this reason, the 
methodology described here has been designed to be in no way limiting 
with respect to the kinds of outcome measures that can be handled or 
the number of dimensions that can ultimately be included. 

Who should be accountable for what? Once we have determined what kinds 
of pupil progress to measure, we can turn to the more difficult problem 
of determining how much teachers, principals, administrators, and others 
have contributed to the measured results. This is the key element in 
a methodology for accountability measurement. 

The method proposed here rests on the following general principle: 

Each participant in the educational process should be held responsible 
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only for those educational outcomes that he can affect by his actions 
or decisions and only to the extent that he can affect them . Teachers, 
for example, should not be deemed "ineffective" because of shortcomings 
in the curriculum or the way in which instruction is organized, assuming 
that those matters are determined at the school and district level and 
not by the individual teacher. The appropriate question is, "How well 
does the teacher perform, given the environment (possibly adverse) in 
which she must work and the constraints (possibly overly restrictive) 
imposed upon her?" Similarly, school principals and other administra- 
tors at the school level should be evaluated according to how well they 
perform wi thin constraints established by the central administration. 

The question then arises of how we know the extent to which teachers 
or administrators can affect outcomes by actions within their own 
spheres of responsibility. The answer is that we do not know a priori ; 
we must find out from the performance data. This leads to a second 
principle: The range over which a teacher, a school principal, or 

an administrator may be expected to affect outcomes is to be determined 
empirically from analysis of results obtained by all personnel working 
in comparable circumstances^ Several implications follow from this 
statement. First, it clearly establishes that the accountability 
measures will be relative, involving comparisons among educators at 
each level of the system. Second, it restricts the applicability of 
the methodology to systems large enought to have a wide range of 
professional competence at each level and enough observations to permit 
reliable estimation of the range of potential teacher and school 
effects.* Third, it foreshadows several characteristics of the stat- 
istical models needed to infer contributions to results. To bring out 
the meaning of these principles in more detail, we will explore them 
from the points of view of teachers, school administrators, and district 
administrators, respectively. 

Classroom teachers . We know that the educational results obtained in 
a particular classroom (e.g., pupils' scores on a standard reading 
test) are determined by many other things besides the skill and effort 
of the teacher. The analyses in the Coleman report/ other analyses 
of the Coleman survey data/ and other statistical studies of the de- 
terminants of pupil achievement^ show that a large fraction of variation 
in performance levels is accounted for by out-of-school variables, such 
as the pupils' socioeconomic status and home environment. Another large 
fraction is attributable to a so-called "peer group" effect; that is, 
it depends on characteristics of a pupil's classmates rather than on 
what takes place in the school. Of the fraction of the variation that 
is_ explained by school variables, only part can be attributed to teachers. 
Some portion must also be assigned to differences in resource availability 
at the classroom and school level and differences among schools in the 
quality of their management and support. Thus, the problem is to separate 
out the teacher effect from all the others. 



*This does not mean that accountability cannot be established in small 
school districts. It does mean that the analysis must take place in a 
broader context, such as a regional or statewide evaluation of performance, 
which may encompass many districts. 
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To illustrate the implications for the design of an accountability 
system, consider the problem of comparing teachers who teach very 
different groups of children. For simplicity, suppose that there are 
two groups of pupils in a school system, each internally homogeneous, 
which we may call "middle-class white" and "poor minority." Assume 
that all nonteacher inputs associated with the schools are identical 
for the two groups. Then, based on general experience; we would 
probably expect the whole distribution of results to be higher for the 
former group than for the latter. In measuring gain in reading per- 
formance, we might well find, for example, that even the poorest 
teacher of middle-class white children obtains higher average gains in 
her class than the majority of teachers of poor minority children. 
Moreover, the ranges over which results vary in the two groups might 
be unequal . 

If we have reason to believe that the teachers associated with the 
poor minority children are about as good, on the average, as those 
associated with the middle-class white children--that is, if they are 
drawn from the same manpower pool and assigned to schools and class- 
rooms without bias--then it is apparent that both the difference in 
average performance of the two groups of pupils and the difference in 
the range of performance must be taken into account in assessing each 
teacher's contribution. A teacher whose class registers gains, say, 
in the upper 10% of all poor minority classes should be considered as 
effective as one whose middle-class white group scores in the upper 
10% for that category, even though the absolute performance gain in 
the latter case will probably be much greater. 

This illustrates that accountability measures are relative in two 
senses. First, they are relative in that each teacher's contribution 
is evaluated by comparing it with the contributions made by other 
teachers in similar circumstances. In a large city or state school 
system, it can safely be assumed that the range of teacher capabilities 
covers the spectrum from poor to excellent. Therefore, the range of 
observed outcomes, after differences in circumstances have been allowed 
for, is likely to be representative of the range over which teacher 
quality can be expected to influence results, given the existing in- 
stitutional framework. It may be objected that the range of outcomes 
presently observed understates the potential range of accomplishment 
because present classroom methods, curricula, teacher training pro- 
grams, etc., are not optimal. This may be true and important, but 
it is not relevant in establishing teacher accountability because the 
authority to change those aspects of the system does not rest with 
the teacher. 

Second, accountability measures are relative in that pupil characteristics 
and other nonteacher influences on pupil performance must be taken fully 
into account in measuring each teacher's contribution. Operationally, 
this means that statistical analyses will have to be conducted of the 
effects of such variables as ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and prior 
educational experience on a pupil's progress in a given classroom. 
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Also, the effects of classroom or school variables other than teacher 
capabilities will have to be taken into account. Performance levels 
of the pupils assigned to different teachers can be compared only 
after measured performance has been adjusted for all of these variables. 
The statistical model for computing these adjustments is, therefore, 
the most important element in the accountability measurement system. 

School administrators . Parallel reasoning suggests that school 
administrators can be held accountable for relative levels of pupil 
performance in their schools to the extent that the outcomes are not 
attributable to pupil, teacher, or classroom characteristics or to 
school variables that they cannot control. The question is, having 
adjusted for differences in pupil and teacher inputs and having taken 
account of other characteristics of the schools, are there unexplained 
differences among schools that can be attributed to differences in 
the quality of school leadership and administration? Just as for 
teachers, accountability measures for school administrators are measures 
of relative pupil performance in a school after adjusting the data for 
differences in variables outside the administrators' control. 

Consideration of the accountability problem at the school level draws 
attention to one difficulty with the concept of accountability measure- 
ment that may also, in some cases, be present at the classroom level. 

The difficulty is that although we would like to establish account- 

ability for individual professionals, when two or more persons work 
together to perform an educational task there is no statistical way 

of separating their effects. This is easy to see at the school level. 

If a principal and two assistant principals administer a school, we may 
be able to evaluate their relative proficiency as a team, but since it 
is not likely that their respective administrative tasks would relate 
to different pupil performance measures there is no way of judging 
their individual contributions by analyzing educational outcomes. 
Similarly, if a classroom teacher works with a teaching assistant, 
there is no way, strictly speaking, to separate the contributions of 
the two. It is conventional in these situations to say that the senior 
person, who has supervisory authority, bears the responsibility for 
results. However, while this is administratively and perhaps even 
legally valid, it provides no solution to the problem of assessing the 
effort and skills of individuals. Therefore, there are definite limits, 
which must be kept in mind, to the capacity of a statistically based 
accountability system to aid in assessing individual proficiency. 

District administrators . Although the same approach applies, in prin- 
ciple, to comparisons among districts (or decentralized components of 
larger districts), there are problems that may limit its usefulness 
in establishing accountability at the district level. One, of course, 
is the problem that has just been alluded to. Even it it were possible 
to establish the existence of overall district effects, it would be 
impossible to isolate the contributions of the local district board, 
the district superintendent, and other members of the district staff. 

A second problem is that comparisons among districts can easily fail 
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to take account of intangible community characteristics that may 
affect school performance. For example, such factors as community 
cohesion, political attitudes, and the existence of racial or other 
intergroup tensions could strongly influence the whole tone of educa- 
tion. It would be very difficult to separate effects of these factors 
from effects of direct, district-related variables in trying to assess 
overall district performance. Third, the concept of responsibility 
at the district level needs clarifying. In comparing schools, for 
example, it seems reasonable to adjust for differences in teacher 
characteristics on the grounds that school administrators should be 
evaluated according to how well they do, given the personnel assigned 
to them. However, at the district level, personnel selection itself 
is one of the functions for which administrators must be held account- 
able, as are resource allocation, program design, choice of curriculum, 
and other factors that appear as "givens" to the schools. In other 
words, in assessing comparative district performance, very little 
about districts can properly be considered as externally determined 
except, perhaps, the total level of available resources.* The appro- 
priate policy, then, seems to be to include district identity as a 
variable in comparing schools and teachers so that net district effects, 
if any, will be taken into account. Districts themselves should be 
compared on a different basis, allowing only for differences in pupil 
characteristics, community variables, and overall constraints that are 
truly outside district control. 

A Proposed Methodology 

The basic analytical problem in accountability measurement is to de- 
velop a technique for estimating the contributions to pupil perfor- 
mance of individual agents in the educational process. A statistical 
method that may be suitable for that purpose is described here. The 
basic technique is multiple regression analysis of the relationship 
between pupil performance and an array of pupil, teacher, and school 
characteristics. However, the proposed method calls for two or three 
separate stages of analysis. The strategy is first to estimate the 
amount of performance variation that exists among classrooms after 
pupil characteristics have been taken into account, then, in subsequent 
stages, to attempt to attribute the interclassroom differences to 
teachers, other classroom variables, and school characteristics. 

This methodology applies both to large school districts, within which 
it is suitable for estimating the relative effectiveness of individual 
teachers and schools in advancing pupil performance, and to state 
school systems, where it can be used, in addition, to obtain estimates 
of the relative effectiveness of districts. However, as noted above, 
there are problems that may limit its utility at the interdistrict 
level . 

Pupil performance data . Since we are interested in estimating the 
contributions of individual teachers and schools, it is appropriate 



*In addition, of course, there are constraints imposed by state or 
federal authorities, but these are likely to be the same across districts. 
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to use a "value-added" concept of output. That is, the appropriate 
pupil performance magnitudes to associate with a particular teacher are 
the gains in performance made by pupils while in her class. Ideally, 
the output data would be generated by a program of annual (or more 
frequent) performance measurement, which would automatically provide 
before and after measures for pupils at each grade level. 

It is assumed that a number of dimensions of pupil performance will 
be measured, some by standardized tests and some by other indicators 
or proxy variables. Specific measurement instruments to be used and 
dimensions of performance to be measured would have to be determined 
by individual school systems in accordance with their educational 
objectives. No attempt will be made here to specify what items should 
be i icluded.* The methodology is intended to apply to any dimension 
of performance that can be quantified at least on an ordinal scale. 
Therefore, within a very broad range, it is not affected by the choice 
of output measures by a potential user. 

Data on pupils, teachers, classrooms, and schools . To conform with 
the model to be described below, the variables entering into the 
analysis are classified according to the following taxonomy: 

1. Individual pupil characteristics (ethnicity, socioeconomic 
status, home, family, and neighborhood characteristics, age, prior 
performance, etc.). 

2. Teacher and classroom characteristics. 

a) Group characteristics of the pupils (ethnic and socio- 
economic composition, distribution of prior performance 
levels, etc., within the classroom). 

b) Teacher characteristics (age, training, experience, 
ability and personality measures if available, ethnic and 
socioeconomic background, etc.) 

c) Other classroom characteristics (measures of resource 

availability: class size, amount of instructional support, 

amount of materials, condition of physical facilities, etc.). 

3. School characteristics. 

a) Group characteristics of the pupils (same as 2a, but based 
on the pupil population of the whole school). 



*Real istical ly , lowever, almost every school system will be likely to 
include reading achievement scores and other scores on standardized tests 
of cognitive skills among its output variables. Also, it will generally be 
desirable to include attendance or absenteeism as a variable, both because 
it may be a proxy for various attitudinal output variables and because it 
may be an important variable to use in explaining performance. Otherwise, 
there are innumerable possibilities for dealing with additional dimensions 
of cognitive and affective performance. 
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b) Staff characteristics (averages of characteristics in 

2b for the school as a whole, turnover and transfer rates; 
characteristics of administrators--same as 2b). 

c) Other school characteristics (measures of resource avail- 
ability: age and condition of building, availability of 

facilities, amount of administrative and support staff, 
etc. ) . 

No attempt will be made to specify precisely what items should be 
collected under each of the above headings. Determination of the 
actual set of variables to be used in a school system would have to 
follow preliminary experimentation, examination of existing data, and 
an investigation of the feasibility, difficulty, and cost of obtaining 
various kinds of information. 

r 

Steps in the analysis . The first step is to determine how different 
pupil performance in each classroom at a given grade level is from 
mean performance in all classrooms, after differences in individual 
pupil characteristics have been allowed for. The procedure consists 
of performing a multiple regression analysis with gain in pupil per- 
formance as the dependent variable. The independent variables would 
include (a) the individual pupil characteristics (category 1 of the 
taxonomy), and (b) a set of "dummy" variables, or identifiers, one 
for each classroom in the sample. The latter would permit direct 
estimation of the degree to which pupil performance in each classroom 
differs from pupil performance in the average classroom. Thus, the 
produce of the first stage of the analysis would be a set of estimates 
of individual classroom effects, each of which represents the combined 
effect on pupil performance in a classroom of all the classroom and 
school variables included in categories 2 and 3 of the taxonomy. At 
the same time, the procedure would automatically provide measures of 
the accuracy with which each classroom effect has been estimated. 
Therefore, it woula be possible to say whether average performance 
gains in a particular classroom are significantly higher or lower than 
would be expected in a "typical" classroom or not significantly dif- 
ferent from the mean. 

Heuristically, this procedure compares performance gains by pupils 
in a classroom with gains that comparable pupils would be likely to 
achieve in a hypothetical "average" classroom of the system. This can 
be thought of as comparison of class performance gains against a norm, 
except that there is, in effect, a particular norm for each classroom 
based on its unique set of pupil characteristics. It may also be 
feasible to carry out the same analysis for specific subgroups of 
pupils in each class so as to determine, for example, whether there 
are different classroom effects for children from different ethnic or 
socioeconomic groups. 
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Estimation of teacher contributions . The second stage of the analysis 
has two purposes: (1) to separate the effects of the teacher from 

effects of nonteacher factors that vary among classrooms; ana (2) to 
determine the extent to which pupil performance can be related to 
specific, measurable teacher attributes. Again, the method to be 
used is regression analysis, but in this case with a sample of class- 
room observations rather than individual pupil observations. The 
dependent variable is now the classroom effect estimated in stage one. 
The independent variables are the teacher- classroom characteristics 
and "dummy" variables distinguishing the individual schools. 

Two kinds of information can be obtained from the resulting equations. 
First, it is possible to find out what fraction of the variation in 
performance gains among classrooms is accounted for by nonteacher 
characteristics, including group characteristics of the pupils and 
measures of resource availability in the classroom. The remaining 
interclassroom differences provide upper-bound estimates of the 
effects that can be attributed to teachers. If there is sufficient 
confidence that the important nonteacher variables have been taken into 
account, then these estimates provide the best teacher accountability 
measures. They encompass the effects of both measured and unmeasured 
teacher characteristics on teacher performance. However, there is 
some danger that such measures also include effects of group and 
classroom characteristics that were inadvertently neglected in the 
analysis and that are not properly attributable to teachers. This 
problem is referred to again below. 

Second, we can find out the extent to which differences among class- 
rooms are explained by measured teacher characteristics. Ideally, 
of course, we would like to be able to attribute the whole "teacher 
portion" of performance variation to specific teacher attributes and, 
having done so, we would be much more confident about our overall 
estimates of teacher effectiveness. But experience to date with 
achievement determinant studies has shown that the more readily 
available teacher characteristics--age, training, experience, and 
the 1 i ke--account for only a small fraction of the observed variance. 

It has been shown that more of the variation can be accounted for 
when a measure of teacher verbal ability is included. 6 Still more, 
presumably, could be accounted for if a greater variety of teacher 
ability and personality measurements were available. At present, 
however, knowledge of what teacher characteristics influence pupil 
performance is incomplete and satisfactory instruments exist for 
measuring only a limited range of teacher-related variables. This 
means that with an accountability information system based on current 
knowledge, the excluded teacher characteristics could be at least as 
important as those included in determining teacher effectiveness. For 
the time being, then, the interclassroom variation in results that 
remains after nonteacher effects have been allowed for probably pro- 
vides the most useful accountability measures, though the danger of 
bias due to failure to include all relevant nonteacher characteristics 
must be recognized. 
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The principal use of these estimates would be in assessing the 
relative effectiveness of individual teachers in contributing to gains 
in pupil performance. More precisely, it would be possible to de- 
termine whether each teacher's estimated contribution is significantly 
greater or significantly smaller than that of the average teacher. At 
least initially, until there is strong confirmation of the validity of 
the procedure, a rather stringent significance criterion should be 
sed in making these judgments and no attempt should be made to use 
he results to develop finer gradations of teacher proficiency. 

The analysis will also make it possible to determine the extent to 
which measured teacher characteristics are significantly correlated 
with teacher effectiveness. Potentially, such information could have 
important policy implications and impacts on school management, re- 
source allocation, and personnel practices. A number of these potential 
applications are noted at the end of the paper. 

Estimation of contributions by school administrators . The same ana- 
lytical techniques can be used in estimating the relative effective- 
ness of different schools in promoting pupil performance. Concep- 
tually, a school accountability index should measure the difference 
between pupil performance in an individual school and average pupil 
performance in all schools after all pupil, teacher, and classroom 
variables have been accounted for. Such measures can be obtained 
directly if school dumn\y variables are included in the regression 
equation, as described earlier. Of course, the results measure total 
school effects, without distinguishing among effects due to school 
administration, effects of physical attribures of the school, and 
effects of characteristics of the pupil population. It may be feasible 
to perform a third-stage analysis in which the results are systemat- 
ically adjusted for differences in the latter two categories of 
variables, leaving residual effects that can be attributed to the 
school administrators. These would constitute the accountability 
measures to be used in assessing the effectiveness of the principal 
and his staff. The results may have policy implications with respect 
to differential allocation of funds or resources among the different 
schools and, of course, implications with respect to personnel. Also, 
as would be done for teachers, an attempt could be made to relate 
measured characteristics of the school administrators to the estimated 
school effects. By so doing, it might be possible to learn whether 
administrator training and experience and other attributes are reflected 
in measured school output. Even negative results could provide impor- 
tant guidance to research on administrator selection and assignment. 

Comparisons among districts . For reasons that have already been stated, 
it would probably be desirable to treat comparisons among districts 
separately from comparisons among classrooms and schools. This could 
be done by means of yet another regression analysis, with individual 
pupil performance gain as the dependent variable and with independent 
variables consisting of pupil and community characteristics, measures 
of resource availability, and a dummy variable or identifier for each 
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district being compared. The purpose would be to determine whether 
there are significant differences in results among districts once the 
other factors have been allowed for. If there are, the findings 
could be interpreted as reflections of differences in the quality of 
district policy making and management. But as pointed out earlier, 
there woulJ be uncertainty as to the causes of either shortcomings or 
superior performance. Nevertheless, the results could have some impor- 
tant, policy- related uses, as will be noted shortly. 

The Need for Experimental Verification of the Approach 

The methodology described here carries no guarantee. Its success in 
relating outcomes to sources may depend both on features of the school 
systems to which it is applied and on the adequacy of the statistical 
models in mirroring the underlying (and unknown) input-output relation- 
ships in education. The validity and usefulness of the results must 
be determined empirically from field testing in actual school systems. 
Experimental verification, possibly requiring several cycles of refine- 
ment and testing, must precede implementation of a "working" account- 
ability system. 

Potential problems . Three kinds of technical problems can threaten 
the validity of the system: intercorrelation, omission of variables, 

and structural limitations of the models. None of these can be dis- 
cussed in detail without mathematics. However, a brief explanation 
of each is offered so that the outlook for the proposed approach can 
be realistically assessed. 

Intercorrelation . This is a problem that may arise where there are 
processes in a school system that create associations (correlations) 
between supposedly independent variables in the model. An important 
example is the process--said to exist in many systems --whereby more 
experienced, better trained, or simply "better" teachers tend to be 
assigned or transferred to schools with higher socioeconomic status 
(SES) pupils. Where this occurs, pupil SES will be positively corre- 
lated with those teacher characteristics. On the average, high SES 
children would be taught by one kind of teacher, low SES children by 
another. This would make it difficult to say whether the higher per- 
formance gains likely to be observed for high SES pupils are due to 
their more advantaged backgrounds or to the superior characteristics 
of their instructors. There would be ambiguity as to the magnitude 
of the teacher contribution and a corresponding reduction in the re- 
liability of estimates of individual teacher effectiveness. Thus, the 
quality of accountability information would be impaired. 

This problem can take many forms. There may be strong correlations 
between characteristics of pupils and characteristics of school staffs, 
between teacher characteristics and nonteacher attributes of the schools, 
between cl ass room- level and district-level variables, and so on. The 
general effect is the same in each instance: ambiguity resulting in 

diminished ability to attribute results to sources. 7 
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There are several things that can be done to mitigate the effects of 
intercorrelacion. One is to stratify the data. For example, if 
teacher characteristics were linked to pupil SES, it would be possible 
to stratify the classrooms by pupil SES and to perform separate 
analyses for each stratum. This would eliminate some of the ambigu- 
ity within strata. On the other hand, comparisons of teachers across 
strata would be precluded. Another possible solution would be to take 
account of interdependence explicitly in the statistical models. Some 
attempts along this line have been made in studies of determinants of 
school performance. However, this solution is likely to raise a whole 
new array of technical problems as well as questions about the feasibil- 
ity of routine use of the methodology within school systems. 

The problem of omitted variables . The validity and fairness of the 
proposed approach would depend very strongly on inclusion of all major 
relevant variables that could plausibly be cited by teachers or 
administrators to "explain" lower- than-average estimated contributions. 
This means that all variables would have to be included that (a) have 
significant, independent effects on performance and (b) are likely to 
be nonuniformly distributed among classrooms and schools. 

It will never be possible to demonstrate in a positive sense that all 
relevant variables have been included. Many intangible, di fficult-to- 
measure variables, such as pupil attitudes, morale, "classroom climate," 
etc., can always be suggested. What can be done is to determine as well 
as possible that none of the additional suggested variables is system- 
atically related to the estimated teacher and school contributions. In 
an experimental setting, administrators could be interviewed for the 
purpose of identifying alleged special circumstances, and tests could 
be carried out to see whether they are systematically related to 
performance differences. 

Structural limitations of the models . The models described here may 
be too simple to take account of some of the important relationships 
among school inputs and outputs. One such shortcoming has already been 
noted: The models do not" allow for possible interdependencies among 

the various pupil and school characteristics. Another, which may prove 
to be more troubling, is that interactions among the various output 
or performance variables have also not been taken into account. 

Researchers have pointed to two distinct kinds of relationships. First, 
there may be trade-offs between performance areas.® A teacher or school 
may do well in one area partly at the expense of another by allocating 
resources or time disproportionately between the two. Second, there 
may be complementary relationships. Increased performance in one area 
(reading, for example) may contribute directly to increased performance 
in others (social studies or mathematics). Therefore, treatment of 
one dimension of output at a time, without taking the interactions into 
account, could produce misleading results. 

Econometricians have developed "simultaneous" models, consisting of 
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whole sets of equations, specifically to take account of complex, 
multiple relationships among variables. Some attempts have beep made 
to apply these models to studies of determinants of educatiefrari out- 
comes. 9 It may prove necessary or desirable to use them in an account- 
ability measurement system, despite the complexity they would add, to 
eliminate biases inherent in simpler models. 

Validity . Another important reason for thoroughly testing the account- 
ability measurement system is that its validity needs to be assessed. 

Some of the procedures mentioned above contribute to this end, but 
more general demonstration would also be desirable. Two procedures 
that may be feasible in an experimental situation are as follows: 

Rep! i cation . A strong test of whether the method really gets at dif- 
ferences in effectiveness instead of differences in circumstances would 
be to apply it to the same teachers and schools during two or more years. 
Consistency in results from year to year would strongly support the 
methodology. Lack of consistency would show that major influences on 
performance remained unmeasured or neglected. Certainly, if the re- 
sults were to be used in any way in connection with personnel assign- 
ment, reward, or promotion, the use of several years' estimates would 
be an important guarantee of both consistency and fairness. 

An external test of validity . The most direct way to test the validity 
of the statistical approach is to compare the results with alternative 
measures of teacher and school effectiveness. The only measures that 
are likely to be obtainable are subjective assessments by informed and 
interested parties. Though such evaluations have many shortcomings, 
it could be valuable in an experimental situation to see how well they 
agreed with the statistical results. Two important questions that 
would have to be answered in making such a comparison are: (1) Who 

are the appropriate raters--peers, administrators, parents, or even 
pupils? and (2) What evaluation instruments could be used to assure 
that subjective assessments apply to the same dimensions of performance 
as were taken into account in the statistical analysis? It may not t* 
possible to provide satisf'ctory answers. Nevertheless, the feasibility 
of a comparison with direct assessments should be considered in connec- 
tion with any effort to test the proposed accountability measurement 
system. 



Potential Uses of Accountability Measures 

Space does not permit a full review of the potential uses of an account- 
ability measurement system. However, an idea of the range of applica- 
tions and their utility can be conveyed by listing some of the main 
possibilities. 

Identification of effective schools . The most rudimentary use of the 
proposed accountability measures is as an identification device. Once 
relative school effectiveness is known, a variety of actions can follow, 
even if there is ambiguity about causes. As examples, less formal 
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evaluation efforts can be more precisely targeted once school effective- 
, ness with different kinds of children is known and campaigns can be 
initiated to discover, disseminate, and emulate good practices of high- 
performing schools. 

Personnel assignment and selection . Accountability measures may help 
to improve both staff utilization and selection of new personnel. 
Personnel utilization could be improved by using information on teacher 
effectiveness in different spheres and with different types of students 
for guidance in staff assignment. Selection and recruitment could be 
aided by using information from the models as a guide to performance- 
related characteristics of applicants and as a basis for revising 
selection procedures and criteria. 

Personnel incentives and compensation . An accountability measurement 
system can be used to establish a connection between personnel com- 
pensation and performance. One use would be in providing evidence to 
support inclusion of more relevant variables in pay scales than the 
universally used and widely criticized training and experience factors. 
Another possibility would be to use accountability measures as inputs 
in operating incentive pay or promotion systems. The latter, of 
course, is a controversial proposal, long resisted by professional 
organizations. Nevertheless, putting aside other arguments pro and 
con, the availability of objective measures of individual contribu- 
tions would eliminate a major objection to economic incentives and 
help to make the idea more acceptable to all concerned. 

Improved resource allocation . An accountability measurement system 
could also contribute to other aspects of resource allocation in 
school systems. Analytical results from the models could be of value, 
for example, in setting policies on class size, supporting services, 
and similar resource variables. More directly, school accountability 
measures could provide guidance to district administrators in allocat- 
ing resources differentially among schools according to educational 
needs. Similarly, state-level results could be used in determining 
appropriate allocations of state aid funds to districts. 

Program evaluation and research . Models developed for accountability 
could prove to be valuable tools for program evaluation and research. 
They could be readily adapted for comparing alternative ongoing pro- 
grams simply by including "program" as one of the classroom variables. 
Also, "norms" provided by the models for specific types of pupils 
could be used as reference standards in evaluating experimental pro- 
grams. This would be preferable, in some cases, to using experimental 
control groups. Viewed as research tools, the models could help to 
shed light on one of the most basic, policy-related problems in edu- 
cation, the relationship between school inputs and educational output. 
The process of developing the models could itself by very instructive. 
The results could add substantially to our knowledge of how teachers 
and schools make a difference to their pupils. 
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In sum, there are many potential uses of the proposed measures and 
models, some going well beyond what is generally understood by 
"accountability." If the development of a system is undertaken and 
carried through to completion, the by-products alone may well prove 
to be worth the effort. 



Reproduced by permission from the PHI DELTA KAPPAN, December 1970. 
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I. The Concept of Professional Accountability 



The concept of accountability can have many levels of meaning, depending 
upon where one focuses attention in the structure of the school system. 
Throughou* this paper I shall be using the term in a restricted sense 
as it applies to the individual school as a unit. At this level I think 
of the concept as embracing three general principles: 

1. The professional staff of a school is to be held collectively 
responsible for knowing as much as it can (&) about the intellectual 
and personal -social development of the pupils in its charae and (b) 
about the conditions and educational services that may be facilitated 
or impeding the pupils' development. 

2. The professional staff of a school is to be held collectively 
responsible for using this knowledae as best it can to maximize the develop- 
ment of its pupils toward certain clearly defined and aareed-upon pupil 
performance objectives. 

3. The board of education has a corresponding responsibility to provide 
the means and technical assistance whereby the staff of each school can 
acquire, interpret, and use the information necessary for carryina out 
the two foregoing functions. 

I emphasize the notion of joint accountability of the entire school 
staff in the aggregate - principal, teachers, specialists - because 
it seems obvious that what happens to any child in a school is determined 
by the multitude of transactions he has with many different people on 
the staff who perform differing roles and presumably have differing 
impacts on his learning, which cannot readily, if ever, be disentangled. 

I emphasize the notion that staff members are to be held accountable 
for keeping themselves informed about the diverse needs of their pupils 
and for doing the best they can to meet those needs. In light of what 
we still don't know about the teaching-learning process, this is the 
most one may reasonably expect. To hold teachers, or anybody else, 
accountable for deliverina some sort of "auaranteed ouoii performance" 
is likely to do more harm than good in the lives of the children. Finally, 

I emphasize that professional accountability should be seen as a two-way 
street, wherein a school staff is to be held accountable to higher 
authority for its own operations while the hiaher authorities in turn 
are to be held accountable for suoplyina the appropriate information 
and facilities each school staff reguires to operate effectively. 
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An important implication in the three principles set forth above is that 
there shall be developed a district-wide educational accounting system 
optimally adaptable to the information needs of each school- in the district. 
Later in this paper I shall describe the salient features of such a 
system and shall suggest the procedures by which it might be developed 
and put to use. In this connection it should be noted that the type of 
educational accounting system here contemplated is to be distinguished 
from a ffsFal accounting system. The kind of information provided 
by the former should not be confused with the kind Drovided by the latter. 

At all levels, the two types should complement each other in an overall 
management information system capable of relating benefits to costs. 

At the individual school level, however, educational accounting per se 
is of prime importance and is not usefully related to fiscal accounting, 
since the staff in a single school does not have and, in ordinary circum- 
stances, cannot have much if any latitude in the raisina and exDendina of 
funds for its local operations. 

The next section of this paper outlines what a fully functioning educational 
accounting system might be like and how it could ODerate as a means for 
holding a school staff accountable, within certain constraints, for 
continually improving the effectiveness of its work. The last section 
briefly sketches plans by which the system might be brouaht into beina 
and contains some cautions that should be heeded alona the way. 

II. Characteristics of an Educational Accountina System 
A. Pupil -Change Model of a School 

The theory behind the first of the three principles stated in the pre- 
ceding section is that if a school staff is to fulfill its professional 
obligations it must have extensive knowledge of the pupils it is expected 
to serve. This theory is based on the notion of a school as a social 
system that effects changes of various kinds in both the children who 
pass through it and in the professional personnel responsible for main- 
taining the school. The school as a social system becomes an educational 
system when its constituents are trying to ensure that all such changes 
shall be for the better. That is, the school as a social system becomes 
and educational system when its constituents - pupils, teachers , principal - 
are working toward some clearly defined pupil performance objectives. 

There are four groups of variables in the school as a social system that 
must be recognized and measured if one is to develop acceptable criteria 
of staff accountability. These four groups of variables I call innut , 
educational process , surrounding conditions , and output . Taken together, 
they form the pupil -change model of a school . 
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The input to any school at any given level consists of the characteristics 
of the pupils as they enter that level of their schooling: their health 

and physical condition, their skill in the three R's, their feelings 
about themselves and others, their aspirations, and so on.* The output 
of any school consists of the same characteristics of the pupils as they 
emerge from that particular phase of their schooling some years later. 

According to this conception, the input to any school consists of the 
output from the next lower level. Thus, the output of an elementary 
school becomes the input for junior high, and the output of junior hiah 
becomes the input for senior high. It is important to note that the 
staff of an individual school which is not in a position to select the 
pupils who come to it has no control over the level or quality of its 
input. In such a case, the pupil input represents a fixed condition 
with which the school staff must cope. The pupil output, however, is a 
variable that depends to some extent on the quality of service the school 
provides. 

The third group of variables in the pupil -change model consists of the 
surrounding conditions within which the school operates. These are the 
factors in the school environment that may influence for better or for 
worse how teachers teach and pupils learn. The surrounding conditions 
fall into three categories: home conditions, community conditions, and 

school conditions. Home conditions include such matters as the level 
of education of the pupils' parents, the level of family income, the 
family pressures, and the physical condition of the home. Community 
conditions include the density of population in the enrollment area, 
the ethnic character of the population, the number and quality of avail- 
able social agencies, the degree of industrialization, and so on. School 
conditions include the quality of the school plant, pupil -teacher ratio, 
classroom and playground footage per pupil, the esprit de corps of the 
staff, and the like. 

In respect to all three types of surrounding conditions, one can distin- 
guish those that the staff of a school finds easy to change from those 
that it finds hard to change. For example, in respect to home conditions, 
the school staff is hardly in a position to change the socioeconomic 
level of pupils' parents, but it may well be in a position to change 
the parents' attitudes toward education through programs that involve 
them in the work of the school. Similarly, in respect to school conditions. 



*Note the restriction of meaning of the term input as used here. 

It does not include such variables as per pupil expenditure, institutional 
effort, facilities, and the like. 
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it might not be able to effect much change in the classroom footage 
per pupil, but it could probably develop programs that miaht influ- 
ence the esprit de corps of the staff through in-service training. 

The identification of hard-to-change as contrasted with etsy-to-change 
surrounding conditions is of the utmost importance in working toward 
objective criteria of professional accountability, since the staff of 
a school can hardly be held accountable for changing those factors in 
its situation over which it has little or no control. 

The final set of variables in the pupil -change model are those that 
make up the educational process ; that is, all the activities in the 
school expressly designed to bring about changes for the better in 
pupils: lessons in arithmetic, recreational activities, consultation 

with parents, vocational counseling, etc. Three principal questions 
are to be asked about the education processes in any school: 1) Are 

they adapted to the individual needsof the children in the school? 

2) Do they work, that is, do they tend to change pupils in desi rable 
ways? and 3) What, if any, negative side effects may they be having 
on the growth of the children? 

The four sets of variables just described - inout, output, surrounding 
conditions, and educational process - interact with one another in complex 
ways. That is, the pupil output variables are affected by all the other 
variables. Similarly, the educational process variables are influenced 
by both the pupil input and the surrounding conditions. And certain 
of the surrounding conditions may be influenced by certain of the educa- 
tional processes. This last could happen, for instance, if a school 
embarked on a cooperative work-study program with businesses in its 
enrollment area. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is clear that if a school staff is 
to maximize pupil output in any particular way, it must be aware of the 
nature of the interactions among the variables in the system and be 
given sufficient information to cope with them in its work. This in 
turn means that, insofar as possible, all variables in the system must 
be measured and appropriately interrelated and combined to produce 
readily interpretable indices by which the staff can know how much 
its own efforts are producing hoped-for changes in Dupils, after making 
due allowance for those variables over which it has little or no control. 

I call such indices school effectiveness indices (SEI's). They are the 
means whereby a school staff may be held responsible for knowing how well 
it is doing. 

B. Nature of the SEI 

The functioning of a school can be described by a profile of school 
effectiveness indices, so that each school staff can readily locate 
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the points at which its educational program is strong or weak. Such 
a profile is fundamentally different from the traditional test-score 
profile, which is ordinarily generated from the grade equivalencies 
attached to the general run of standardized achievement tests. The 
underlying rationale of an SEI profile rejects grade equivalencies as 
essentially meaningless numbers that tend to be grossly misleading 
as indicators of a school's effectiveness. Appropriate indices in the 
SEI profile of any given school at any given level can be derived only 
through a procedure involving al]_ the schools at the same level in the 
district. The procedure consists of a series of regression analyses 
which I shall touch upon presently. 

Two features of an SEI profile differentiate it from the usual test- 
score profile. First, each index summarizes how effective the school 
has been in promoting one type of pupil development over a definite span 
of years; for example, the three years from the beginning of grade 
four to the end of grade six. Second, the profile has two dimensions: 
a pupil development dimension comprehending different areas of pupil 
growth (e.g., growth in self-esteem, growth in the basic skills, 
growth in social behavior) and a level -of-pupil -input dimension which 
might encompass three categories of children in accordance with their 
varying levels of development in any area at the time they entered grade 
four. 

With this sort of profile it should be possible to discern in which areas 
of pupil development a school is more or less effective with different 
groups of pupils. Thus^ an SEI profile for a grade four to six school 
should be capable of answering questions like the following: In its 

teaching of reading over the three-year period, has the school done 
a better or worse job with pupils who entered grade four with a low level 
of reading performance as compared with those who entered with a high 
level of reading performance? During the three-year period, has the 
school been more or less effective in developing children's number skills 
than in developing their sense of self-esteem, or their social behavior, 
or their health habits? 

The areas of pupil development to be incorporated in the educational 
accounting system for any district must grow out of an earnest effort 
to reach agreement among all the parties involved (teachers, administra- 
tors, board members, parents, pupils) concerning the pupil performance 
objectives that are to be sought. Such objectives will vary for schools 
encompassing different grade levels, and they will also vary, in accordance 
with local needs, among schools serving any given grade levels. 
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Securing agreement on the objectives is no mean enterprise, but it is 
obviously fundamental to a meaningful approach to the establishment of 
any basis for holding professional educators accountable for their own 
performance in the schools. 

C. Derivation of the SEI 

One important point to keep in mind about any school effectiveness 
index is that it is a measure that must be derived from a large number 
of more fundamental measures. These more fundamental measures consist 
of three of the sets of variables suggested earlier in the discussion 
of the pupil -change model of a school as a social system, namely, 

1) the pupil input variables, 2) the hard-to-change surrounding conditions, 
and 3) the pupil output variables. Measures of easy-to-chanqe surrounding 
condition variables and of the educational process variables do not 
enter into the derivation of SEI's. They become of central importance 
subsequently in identifying the specific actions a school staff should 
take to improve the effectiveness of its operations. 

The fundamental measures from which the indices are to be derived can 
take many different forms: academic achievement tests; questionnaires 

to get at matters like pupil self-esteem; physical examinations to assess 
health and health habits; a wide range of sociological measures to assess 
community conditions; and measures of various aspects of the school plant, 
equipment, and personnel. Techniques for securina many of these measures 
are already available, but new and more refined ones will be required 
before a reasonably equitable educational accounting system can be fully 
operable. 

Given the total array of measures required for the derivation of the 
SEI's, the first step in the derivation will be to apply such measures 
in all schools in the system at any given level - e.g., all the elementary 
schools, all the senior high schools - to secure the necessary information 
on pupil input and on the hard-to-change surrounding conditions. 

The second step, to be taken perhaps two or three years later, will be 
to obtain output measures on the same pupils, i.e., those pupils who 
have remained in the same schools during the period in question.* 



*The problem presented by the movement of pupils from school to school 
is one that can be handled in various ways at the district level, but not 
at the level of the individual school. Therefore, it will not be discussed 
here. Under the present conception of staff accountability, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the only fair index of school effectiveness 
is one that rests on input-output data obtained only on those pupils with 
whom the school staff has been in continuous contact over a specified 
period of months or years. 
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The third step will be to distribute the pupils within each school into 
three groups - high, middle, and low - on each of the input measures. 

Two points are to be especially noted about this step. First, the 
distribution of input measures must be "within school" distributions, 
with the consequence that the pupils constituting the "hiah" qroup 
in one school could conceivably be in the "low" group at another school 
where the input levels run higher with respect to any particular "area 
of development." Secondly, within any school, a pupil's input level 
could be high in one area of development (e.a., basic skills) and middle 
or low in another area of development (e.q., health). 

The fourth step in deriving the SEI's is to compute, for each school, 
the averages of the hard-to-change condition variables that characterize 
the environment within which the school has had to operate. 

The fifth step is to get, again for each school, the average values of 
all the output measures for each of the three groups of pupils as 
identified by the input measures. 

When all these data are in hand it becomes possible, bv means of a 
series of regression analyses, to compute the SEI's that form the profile 
of each school . 

A rough impression of how this process works may be obtained from an 
examination of the chart in Figure 1, which was developed from reading 
test scores obtained on pupils in 91 schools.* The measures of input 
in reading were taken aj the beginning of grade four, and the measures 
of output at the end of grade six. The numbers along the horizontal 
axis of the chart summarize the level of grade four reading input and 
hard-to-change conditions with which each school has had to contend. 

This summarization is expressed in terms of the grade six predicted 
average reading levels as determined by the regression analysis. 

The numbers along the vertical axis show the actual average reading levels 
for each school at the end of grade jix. For each school, the discrepancy 
between its predicted grade six reading level and its actual grade six 
average reading level is used as the measure of the effecti veness with 
which it has been teaching reading over the three-year period. It is 
the discrepancy between predicted and actual level of performance that 
is used to determine the SEI in reading for any school. In this case 
the SEI's have been assigned arbitrary' values ranging from a low of 
one to a high of five. 



*It should be noted that this example does not include the important 
refinement that calls for assessing the schools' effectiveness for each 
of three levels of pupil input in reading. 
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Consider the two schools A and B. They both have predicted grade six 
reading averages of about 60. This indicates that they can be deemed 
to have been operating in situations that are equivalent in respect to 
their levels of input at grade four and the hard-to-chanae conditions 
that have obtained over the three-year period during which their puDils 
have gone from grades four through six. 

The actual reading output levels at grade six for schools A and B are 
considerably different. A's actual level is about 73; B's actual level 
is about 48. As a consequence, school A gets an effectiveness index 
for the teaching of reading of five, while school B gets an effectiveness 
index of only one. 

Schools C and D present a similar picture, but at a lower level of pupil 
input and hard-to-change conditions. Both have predicted averages of 
about 50, but C's actual average is about 56, while D's is only 38. 
Therefore, C gets an SEI of four, and D gets an SEI of only one. 

From these two pairs of illustrations, it should be noted that the 
proposed method of computing school effectiveness indices automatically 
adjusts for the differing circumstances in which schools must operate. 
This feature of the index is a sine qua non of any system by which 
school staffs are to be held professionally accountable. 

D. Uses of the SEI 



It was suggested at the beginning of this paper that one of the general 
principles underlying the concept of professional accountability is that 
the staff of a school is to be held responsible for us i no its knowledae 
of where the school stands with respect to the intellectual and personal - 
social development of its pupils. This is to say that it is not sufficient 
for a school to "render an accounting" of its educational effectiveness. 

If the accounting is to have any educational payoff for the pupils whom 
the school is supposed to serve, the indices should point to some specific 

corrective actions designed to increase the school's effectiveness. 

✓ 

Many of such actions will perforce be outside the scope of the school 
itself, and responsibility for taking them must rest with the central 
administration. In most cases, however, a considerable number of such 
corrective actions should be well within the competence of the professional 
staff of the individual school. Responsibility for carrying them out 
can and should rest with that staff. 

The function of school effectiveness indices in this connection is to 
indicate where a school staff might turn to find ways of improving its 
performance. 

To illustrate how the SEI's might serve this purpose, let us speculate 
further about the relative positions of schools A and B in Figure 1. 
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Since both schools show the same predicted output in reading for such 
pupils, it can be presumed that both schools are operating under equivalent 
advantages and handicaps in respect to the conditions that affect the 
reading ability of those pupils, therefore, it is entirely legitimate 
to raise the questions: Why is school A doing so much better than 

school B in the teaching of reading? and What specifically is school A 
doing for its pupils that school B is not now doing, but presumably coul d 
be doing and ought to be doing to close the gap? 

The reasons for the discrepancy between the two schools on this particular 
SEI are to be souoht among the two sets of variables that did not enter 
into the derivation of the SEI's: namely, those variables that were 

designated "educational process" and those designated "easy-to-change 
surrounding conditions." A systematic comparison of how the two schools 
stand with respect to these variables should provide the professional 
staff of school B with useful clues for actions that might be taken to 
increase its effectiveness in the teaching of reading. 

The outcome of this exercise might turn up something like this. 

1. School A conducts an intensive summer program in reading; school 
B does not. 

2. School A has a tutorial program conducted by high school students 
for any pupil who wishes to improve his reading; school B has 

no such program. 

3. School A conducts parent-teacher study groups to stimulate more 
reading in the home; school B has little contact of any kind 
with the parents of its pupils. 

There is, of course, no absolute guarantee that if school B were to 
inititate such programs it would automatically raise its SEI in reading 
from one to five. The factors involved in the life and workings of a 
school are not all that certain and clear-cut. Nevertheless, there 
should be a plain obligation on the staff of school B to at least try 
the procedures that appear to be working for school A and to monitor such 
efforts over a sufficient period to see whether they are havina the desired 
effects. This particularization of staff effort contains the essence 
of what must be involved in any attempt to guarantee the professional 
accountability of a school staff. 

The approach to accountability through a system of SEI's, if it is well 
understood and accepted throughout the schools of the district, should 
provide a mechanism for stimulating directed professional efforts toward 
the continuous improvement of educational practice on many fronts in 
all the schools. 
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III . Plans and Cautions 

A. Short-Range and Long-Range Plans 

Clearly a full-scale educational accountina system of the sort here 
envisaged is hardly one that can be designed and installed full-blown 
in a year or two. It is one that would have to be worked out, piece by 
piece, over a considerable period of years. It contains technical problems 
many of which cannot be foreseen in advance and can only be tackled as 
the accounting system comes into actual operation. More importantly, 
it would require a massive effort to secure the necessary understandin 
and cooperation from all the professional and community groups to be 
affected by it. 

Nevertheless, because of the urgency of the situation in urban education 
and because no adequate and equitable educational accounting system can 
ever eventuate until some practical action is taken to get it under way, 
it is strongly suggested that a beginning should be made forthwith by 
means of a two-pronged approach. One approach would look to the carrying 
out of a partial short-range plan over the next two years-, the other 
to the laying out of a long-range plan for the full-scale ooeration of 
the system to be achieved in, say, six years. 

The short-range plan could begin with the reasonable assumption that there 
are two areas of pupi 1 development that are of universal concern, especially 
as they touch the lives of minority group children in the early years 
of their schroling. These areas are reading and hea th. Acting on this 
assumption, one might, from currently available data, obtain input measures 
of these two variables on all children entering grades one and three 
with a iew to getting ouput measure on the same children two years later. 
During the two intervening years a number of the more readily available 
measures of the hard-to-change conditions affecting each of the elementary 
schools in the system could conceivably be obtained -, e.g., socioeconomic 
status of pupils' parents, population density and ethnicity of each 
enrollment area, pupil-teacher ratio, classroom and playground footage 
per pupil, rate of pupil mobility, and the like. Thus, by the end of 
the second year, one would be in a position to compute tentative school 
effectiveness indices and prepare two SEI profiles for e'ach elementary 
school in the system - one covering grades one and two, the other 
covering grades three and four. These profiles could then be used as 
bases for local discussions concerning their meaning and utility as measures 
of professional accountability.* 

The purpose of a short-range program of this sort would be twofold: 1) 

to provide a first approximation of two important and practically useful 



*As rapidly as community acceptance was achieved, the system could be 
put on an annual basis and enlarged year by year to include more grades 
and more areas of pupil development. 
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objective criteria of professional accountability, and 2) to provide a 
concrete basis for bringing about a genuine understanding of what an 
educational accounting system is and how it can work for the benefit of 
the schools and the children who attend them. 

Concurrently with the foregoing short-range effort, the development of 
a long-range plan should get under way. The first step in this planning 
process would be to initiate parent-teacher discussion to try 1) to reach 
a consensus on educational objectives in terms of the areas of pupil 
development that should be involved in an overall annual system for pro- 
fessional accounting, and 2) to agree on the priorities among such objectives 
as they might most appropriately apply to the educational needs of the 
pupils in each school. The second step in the long-range plan would be 
to assemble instruments for measuring input and output which would be 
appropriate and compatible with the objectives for each level of schooling. 
The third step would be to work out the means for collecting and analyzing 
the necessary data for measuring the conditions within which each school 
is operating and the specific processes that characterize its operations. 

B. Avoiding False Starts 

One reason for initiating long-range planning concurrently with working 
through a partial short-range program is to try to ensure that the ultimate 
goal of the full-scale system will not be lost from «ight while major 
. attention is necessarily focused on the detailed problems of getting 
a partial operating system under way quickly. In the search for ways 
around the short-range problems, it is altogether probable that a number 
of compromises will have to be made. The danger is that, unless the 
final end is kept in full view, some of these compromises will be such 
as to preclude attainment of a viable total system. 

One mistake, for instance, that could be made at the outset of the short- 
range program would be to yield to demands to use the input or output 
measures as if they were themselves measures of school effectiveness. 

The whole point of this paper is that a meaningful and equitable 
accounting of school effectiveness is possible only under two stringent 
conditions: 1) it must rest on at least two measures of pupil performance 

with a sufficient interval between them - probably not less than two 
years - to permit the school to have an effect on pupil learning which 
is large enough to be observable; and 2) any output measure of pupil 
performance must be read in light of the level of pupil input and also 
in light of the conditions in which the school has been forced to operate 
during the period for which its effectiveness in the several areas of 
pupil development is being indexed. This point cannot be too strongly 
stressed. To compromise with this basic principle would wreck the 
entire enterprise. 

A second mistake that could seriously damage the development of the 
system would be to introduce into it measures of I.Q. as though they 
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were measures of pupil input available simultaneously with measure of 
pupil output. This type of misuse of test scores has had a disastrous 
effect on the interpretation of educational measurements for at least 50 
years. It should not be prolonged. 

A third type of mistake to be avoided is that of concentrating the effort 
to develop SEI's on a certain selected group of schools (e.g., those in 
poverty areas) but not on others. If this is done the SEI's simply will not 
mean anything. A basic requirement in their derivation and use is that the 
essential measures must be obtained on all schools in the system so as 
to determine which schools are indeed comparable. 

One other type of mistake that could be made in embarking on the short-range 
project would be to concentrate all the effort on a single area of pupil 
development, namely, the "basic skills." The danger here - and it is one 
by which schools have all too frequently been trapped - is threefold. First, 
it encourages the notion that, as far as the school is concerned, training 
in the basic skills is all that matters in a society where so many other 
human characteristics also matter. Secondly, it tends toward neglect 
of the fact that if a school gives exclusive attention to this one area of 
pupil development, it may purchase success in this area at the expense 
of failure in other areas - social behavior, for instance. Thirdly, it tends 
to blind people to the interrelatedness of educational objectives, that 
is, to the fact that pupil development ir one area may be heavily dependent 
on development in other areas. Learning to read, for example, may be 
dependent on the pupil's maintaining good health. And the pupil's sense 
of his worth, as a human being may be dependent on his ability to read. It 
is for these reasons that the short-range program suggested above includes 
at a minimum two widely different areas of pupil development. 

C. Avoiding False Analogies 

The term educational accountability, as used most recently by certain 
economists, systems analysts, and the like, has frequently been based 
on a conceptualization that tends, by analogy, to equate the educational 
process with the type of engineering process that applies to industrial 
production. It is this sort of analogy, for instance, that appears to 
underlie proposals for "guaranteed performance contracting" as exemplified 
in the much-publicized Texarkana project. The analogy is useful to a 
point. But there is also a point beyond which it can be so seriously 
misleading as to undermine any sensible efforts to develop objective 
criteria of professional accountability. 

It must be constantly kept in mind that the educational process is not 
on all fours with an industrial process; it is a social process in wRTch 
human beings are continually interacting with other human beings in ways 
that are imperfectly measurable or predictable. Education does not deal 
with inert raw materials, butf,jfi,Xfi living minds that are instinctively 
concerned first with preserving their own integrity and second with 
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reaching a meaningful accommodation with the world around them. The 
output of the educational process is never a "finished product" whose 
characteristics can be rigorously specified in advance; it is an 
individual who is sufficiently aware of his own incompleteness to make him 
want to keep on growing and learning and trying to solve the riddle of 
his own existence in a world that neither he nor anyone else can fully 
understand or predict. 

It is for this reason that the problems involved in developing objective 
criteria of professional accountability will always be hard problems. 

They are problems, however, that must be tackled with all the human insight 
and goodwill that can be mustered if the schools of this urban society are 
to meet the large challenges that now confront them. 
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